














London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 


Note. Shows marked * will have their frst 
performance during March 





Straight Plays 


Comedies 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only 
Evs. Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Thurs.. & Sat. § 
STOP IT, WHOEVER YOU ARE 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 
Peggy Ashcroft, Eric Porter, Max Adrian 
ONDINE 
Leslie Caron. Richard Johnson 
THE DEVILS 
Dorothy Tutin, Richard Johnson. Max Adrian 
CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THREE 
Emiyn Williams. Alison Leggatt. Wendy Craig 
DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
vs, 8.0. Thurs. 2.45. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 


THE CARETAKER 
Donald Picasence, Harold Pinter 


DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 4.30 & 8.0 
THE CONNECTION 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 
Pau! Scofield. George Rose 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
ROSS 
Michael Bryant. Anthony Nicholls, Brewster Mason 
MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs. Mon. & Fri. 8.0, Tues. & Thurs. 6.0 
Wed. & Sat. 4.30 & 8.0 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
Bernard Miles. Josephine Wilson, Freda Jackson 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30. Sat. 2.30 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
HENRY IV PART ONE 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed.. Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


TOUEEN’S (Reg. 1166) 

vs. 7.45. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. $.30 & 8.30 

THE TIGER AND THE HORSE 

Closing 1ith March 

Commencing during week of 13th March 

THE LADY FROM THE SEA 
Margaret Leighton. Andrew Cruickshank 

John Nevilic, Vanessa Redgrave 


TROVAL COURT (Sle, 1745) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE CHANGELING 
Mary Ure. Robert Shaw. Jeremy Brett 
Commencing 22nd March 
JACQUES 


TROVALTY (Hol. 8064) 
Commencing 9th March 
THE MIRACLE WORKER 
Anna Massey. Dilys Hamlett. John Robinsan 
Janina Faye 


WYNDHAM'S (Tem. 3628) 


Evs Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
CHIN-CHIN 
Celia Johnson, Anthony Quayle 


Peter Woodthorpe 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathieen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BILLY LIAR 
Albert Finney, Mona Washbourne 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 3.0, Sat. $.30 & 8.30 
FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK 
Barry Foster, Robert Ayres, Susan Hampshire 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
POOLS PARADISE 
Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Greaeg. Claude Hulbert 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
vs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Jimmy Thompson, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
Alan Melville. Moira Lister, Michael Goodliffe 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WE'RE JUST NOT PRACTICAL 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE COMES BACK 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert. Robertson Hare 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
THE BARGAIN 
Alastair Sim. George Cole 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
SETTLED OUT OF COURT 
Nigel Patrick, Maxine Audicy, Charies Heslop 





Musicals 





* ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Commencing 16th March 
THE MUSIC MAN 
Van Johnson. Patricia Lambert 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed, & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers. Charles Stapley, James Hayter 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED TBE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. $.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Shani Wallis, Denis Quilley 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. & Sat. 4.30 & 7.45 
OLIVER! 
Ron Moody, Georgia Brown, Keith Hamshere 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs, 8.0, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
KING KONG 
African Musical 








Revues and Variety 





FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. & Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AND ANOTHER THING 
Anna Quayle, Bernard Cribbins, Lione! Biair 


SAVILLE (Tem, 4011) 
Evs. 6.0 & 8.30 
MAGIC LANTERN 


VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs, 6.15 & 8.45 
YOUNG IN HEART 
The Crazy Gang 





AT THE MERMAID 


16th February - Ist April 


Henrik Ibsen’s 


“JOHN GABRIEL 
BORKMAN” 


Mon. and Fri. 8 p.m. 
Tues. and Thurs. 6 p.m. 
Wed. and Sat. 4.30 and 8 p.m. 


The Mermaid has its own Restaurant overlooking 
the Thames just below 
Blackfriars Bridge. 


Table Reservations CITY 2835 








Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
Season ends 18th March 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 & 7.30 
ROYAL BALLET SEASON 


SADLER'S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 








LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 7.30. Mats. Mon. Wed. Thur. Sat. 2.45 
LESLIE A. MACDONNELL presents 
NORMAN WISDOM 
as Dick Whittington in 


“Turn Again Welttingten © 


YANA - Theima Ruby - Eddie Leslie 
Desmond Walter-Ellis and cast of ever 100 











GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


Principal : GORDON THORNE, 
M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.0. 


General Curriculum Courses are designed to 
meet the individual needs of those wishing to 
become performers. Likewise, courses are 
available for students whose aim is to become 
fully qualified teachers of music or speech 
and drama. The School is also open to those 
who require part-time tuition during the day 
or evening. 

The School Prospectus which gives full 
details of all courses, fees, etc.. may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 

Students under the direction of Rowland 
Hill will give performances of “jane Eyre” by 
Helen jerome, adapted from the novel by 
Charlotte Bronté, in the School Theatre on 
21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th March at 7 p.m 

Applications for complimentary _ tickets, 
which must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A(Cantab.), Hon.G.S.M 














ROSS MOSES A 
PITLOCHRY I96!I 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, Perthshire 
(Directed by KENNETH IRELAND) 


lith Annual Season—APRIL 22 to SEPTEMBER 30 
Evgs. at 8.0; Mats. (W. and S$.) at 2.30 
Revivals— 
The Somerset Maugham 

Terence Rattigan 
. M. Barrie 
Moliére/Miles Malleson 
British Premiéres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money 
jarried 


James Forsyth 
[Am M. 


G. Zorzi/Frederick May 


Company 


includes Charmian Eyre. tain 
Cuthbertson, 


Mollie Sugden, William Mocre 


Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Booking opens March 6 at Theatre 
(Tel.: Pitlochry 233) and Agents 


“STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1961 are 
now being arranged 


Prospectus and details apply 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 


Principal 


For to 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month 


All our plays are available on approval. 


**DEANE’S”’ 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tel: LANgharn 7111. MUSeum 3183 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1! 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 











THEATRE 
WORLD 


incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL 


Vol. LVI No. 434 
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Frontispiece: King Kong 

Over the Footlights 

New Shows Reviewed 
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Three 

His Friends Were Jazz-men 
by Eric Johns 

Ondine 


Echoes from Broadway 
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**King Kong’ 
at the 


Princes Theatre 


@ CREATOR of the title rile in “ King Kong,” 

already made a same for on the variety stage before reaching the 
peak of his career with his taseupeeneten of “ King Kong,” whom he knew 
personally. The book of this big-hit all-African jazz music is by lawyer- 
novelist Harry Bloom, and is based on the dramatic true story of a Zulu 
heavyweight prize fighter who found fame under the assumed name of King 
Kong. The producer is South African Leon Gluckman and the designer 
Arthur Goldreich. Lyrics are by Mrs Pat Williams and choreography ~ 
Arnold Dover. Music is by Todd Matshikiza. “ King Kong,” which bad its 
first performance on 23¢d February, is presented at the Princes by Jack Hylton. 
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Boe — 
OUTSTANDING 
Siert: << = 
OF THe TAY 


as — SF 


SENIOR SERVICE 


The Perfection of Cigarette Luxury 


WELL MADE ° WELL PACKED 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 
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Over the Footlights 


EVERAL important productions were 
produced too late for review in this 
issue; among them the interesting revival of 
The Changeling at the Royal Court Theatre; 
The Connection, the American play about 
drug addicts which has aroused much con- 
troversy following its production at the 
Duke of York’s on 22nd February, and King 
Kong, the likeable African musical, which 
had its first performance at the Princes on 
the 23rd. Otto Klemperer returned as con- 
ductor and director with the new production 
of Fidelio at Covent Garden. The prolific 
Pembroke Theatre put on another produc- 
tion on the 22nd, The Expatriate, a new play 
by Norman Thadeus Vane, starring Gordon 
Heath, Frances Cuka and Noel Harrison. 
The Players Theatre is in the news again 
with a new musical The Three Caskets which 
opened on Ist March, and an unusual event 
at the Old Vic on Sunday Sth March was 
a special performance of Webster’s The 
White Devil, sponsored by the Vic-Wells 
Association. This, it is hoped, will be the 
first of a number of productions designed to 


provide acting opportunities for lesser- Henry Livings, ho Ottecte wae. dh. oe 


known members of the Old Vic Company. 


On the 9th The Miracle Worker by William 
Gibson, author of Two for the Seesaw, opens 
at the Royalty after a successful tour. The 
story concerns Annie Sullivan, herself al- 
most blind, who taught the young Helen 
Keller, with results the whole world knows. 
Anna Massey plays Annie and Janina Faye 
the young Helen. The Hollow Crown at 


dramatist, whose play “ Stop It, Whoever You Are” 
opened at the Arts Theatre on 15th February and is 
reviewed in this issue. The play, which is presented 
by Michael Codron in association with VanCollin Ltd., 
met with a mixed reception, but there is no denying 
that Mr. Livings is a craftsman of considerable promise 
with a turn for bizarre humour and a sense of pathos. 
Mr, Livings, who resides with his wife and two children 
in Camden Town, was born in Prestwich, near 
Manchester, and studied modern languages at Liverpool 


University where he was President of the Drama 

Society. Two of his previous plays—* Jack's Horrible 

Luck and “ Manager "—have been bought by BBC 

Television. He has also completed a stage ve-sion of 

the life of Francois Villon, while another play, “ Rise 

and Fall of Nig Nog,” is at the moment going the 
rounds of the agents. 


the Aldwych on Sunday the 12th, is an un- 
usual programme of dramatised reading 
devised by John Barton, in which Dorothy 
Tutin, Max Adrian and Richard Johnson 
take part. The theme, both humorous and 
dramatic, concerns the fall and foibles of 
the kings and queens of England. . 

Other outstanding productions during March will be Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea at the 
Queen’s on the 15th, starring Margaret Leighton, Vanessa Redgrave, Andrew Cruickshank 
and John Neville, and the American musical The Music Man, with Van Johnson, which 
has its first performance at the Adephi on the 19th. lonesco’s Jacques is the next play at 
the Royal Court on the 22nd, and on the 24th Sadler’s Wells Opera presents Janacek’s 
The Cunning Little Vixen, with June Bronhill as the Vixen and Harold Blackburn as 
the Badger. 

The famous Australian painter Sidney Nolan makes his début as stage designer with 
The Guide, a new play by Harvey Breit and Patricia Rinehart which had its World 
Premiére at the Oxford Playhouse on 6th March. The play is directed by Frank Hauser 
and the leading réle is taken by Zia Moyheddin, whose brilliant performance in A Passage 
to India is still fresh in the memory. 

Luisillo, the well-known Spanish dancer, with his partner, Teresa Amaiga, and company 
of thirty-two dancers, guitarists and singers, opened a three weeks’ season at the Coliseum 
on 6th March. FS. 





New Shows Reviewed 





“The Bargain”—St. Martin's, 16th January 
(See pages 41-43) 


“We're just Not Practical”—Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E. 23rd january 


“Fairy Tales of New York"—Comedy, 24th 


anuary 
(See pages 33-35) 


“Masterpiece” —Royalty, 26th january 
“Tokyo 1961"—Coliseum, 28th January. 


“The Crime on Coat Island”—Pembroke 
Croydon, 30th january 


“Magic Lantern”—Saville. 6th February 


“Henry !1V—Part One"—Old Vic, 
February 


“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs”— 
Pembroke, Croydon, 14th February 


“Stop it. Whoever You Are'’—Arts, 
February 


“john Cabriel 
February 


“Pools Paradise’—Phoenix, |6th February 
“The Devils”—Aldwych, 20th February 


14th 


15th 


Borkman"—Mermaid, |6th 











THEATRE ROYAL, E.15 


**We're Just Not Practical”’ 
SCRIPT as scrappy as a two-syllable 
party charade gave occasion for a dili- 

gent troupe of comedians to romp happily 

for a couple of hours. The attack was brisk 
but easy and projection was not remarkable. 

Joan Littlewood’s production would appear 

to have been very necessary to keep things 

going. 

A very engaging and ingenuous young 
couple, nicely played by Brian Murphy and 
Barbara Ferris, take a basement room rent 
free, which also houses an ancient and tem- 
peramental boiler, which they have to attend 
as well as acting as caretakers, The lively 
routines of the other occupants of the house 
are a constant distraction, leaving the young 
couple no free time, but never boil up to 
anything worth basing a play upon. A 
night-club scene brings a change from the 
boiler-room in the middle of the play but 
the boiler provides most of the fun, or 
rather it comes second to Roy Kinnear, who 
appears in three different grotesque réles and 
adds much-needed weight to scenes that 
threaten to drift away. 

A note on the programme states that the 
author, Marvin Kane, wrote the play as a 
script for television and it was adapted for 
the stage by the actors themselves. One 
has no difficulty in accepting this. 

H.G.M. 


Two scenes from this play will be found on page 50 


ROYALTY 


**Masterpiece” 


ASED on the sensational case of the 
Vermeer forgeries, this play by Larry 
Ward and Gordon Russell failed to do jus- 
tice to an interesting theme. Perhaps it 
was a case of truth being stranger than 
fiction which defeated them and prevented 
them from bringing to life the personality 
of Hans van Meergeren, the obscure Dutch 
painter who made ridicule of the art critics 
with his Christ at Emmaus, hailed by them 
as one of the masterpieces of the world. 
Van Meergeren (disguised under the name 
of van Maasdijk) was presented as a martyr 
in the cause of art, whereas in fact we know 
he amassed a fortune out of his forgeries. 
Anton Walbrook was never able to breathe 
authenticity into the part and we felt sorry 
for Margaret Johnston struggling with the 
character of Marie, the artist’s wife. Only 
Arnold Marlé as the world-famous art critic 
who pronounced the forged Christ at 
Emmaus authentic Vermeer, seemed capable 
of moving us on the human level. 

The play was directed by Henry Kaplan 
and designed by Richard Negri, making full 
use of the revolving stage, but the elaborate 
production could not save the piece from 
an early demise, nor could the interest 
aroused by the fascinating exhibition of 
famous art forgeries which happened to 
coincide at the British Museum. FS. 


COLISEUM 
**Tokyo 1961” 


I" this “ gay song and dance musical” has 

been prepared as testimony of American- 
isation, the certificate should be awarded. 
The Japanese have done their best. There 
is only the Pacific between them and their 
model. But, bless them, after they have 
done their utmost, how un-American they 
are. The men have a self-effacing politeness 
and the girls—all sixty of them or more— 
are dainty. Some of the things they do 
could not be taken from Westerners but 
their air of innocence makes banal things 
inoffensive. 

The three singers, Mitsuko Sawamura, 
Misao Kamijo and Yoshiaki Takei (two 
girls and a man), top the bill. They do not 
go mad at the microphone. They just stand 
and sing, like choristers. Their deportment 
is at the needle point of correctitude midway 
between dignity and humility. 





All the performers are too polite to be 
said to attack, yet their projection is good. 
Their tempo is never so furious as in Ameri- 
can musicals. Their movements are graceful. 
All have apparently Japanese names but 
most of the girls are open-eyed and occi- 
dental in feature. Certainly this is a leg- 
show but notably unimpudent. 

The Kagami family of jugglers were 
blandly and demurely astonishing, especi- 
ally Papa who balanced daggers on the tip 
of his tongue. One of the most remarkable 
items seemed like a return to early cinema, 
showing two men doing about 150 m.p.h. in 
a car, save that the screen was vast and the 
motorists were real men miming in front of 
it. For the time being, East is still East. 

H.G.M. 


PEMBROKE, Croydon 


**The Crime on Goat Island” 


O* 3ist January, Pembroke Theatre 
staged the London premiére of this 
play by Ugo Betti, in a translation by 
Henry Reed. 

In this play, which seems like Grand 
Guignol extended into three Acts, goats 
are the thing. The humans are educated 
but goatish. There are three nanny-goats 
all alone, until a billy-goat butts in. The 
consequences may be foreseen. None of 
the four characters has much interest as an 
individual. That the three women are re- 
lated adds piquancy. They are Agata, her 
daughter Sylvia, and her dead husband's 
sister Pia. They live in a decaying house 
in a remote spot and keep goats. The man, 
Angelo, is a transparent bed-hunter, down 
and out, who visits them on the pretext of 
having known Agata’s husband and whom 
they find it impossible to remove. His 
masculine principle easily prevails over all 
three women. After six months he is cock 
of the roost and the women are inwardly 
knotted with jealousy. When he goes down 
a disused well and the rope breaks, Agata 
decides that no action be taken. It is a 
terrible situation but not without a funny 
side. The characters are without depth, 
save what the actors can supply, and it is 
seldom that roots which the author has not 
provided can be added afterwards. Ellen 
Pollock made Agata a woman of force and 
mystery and the success of the production 


“* Magic Lantern ”’ 
A scene from the 
at the Sa 


owed much to her playing. David Ritch’s 
Angelo awoke memories of Danny in Night 
Must Fall when he first appeared but the 
part did not uphold them. Direction was 
by Adam O'Riordan. H.G.M. 


SAVILLE 


**Miagic Lantern” 


HEN BARRAULT brought Christophe 
Colombe to the Palace, nobody thought 
that it should be reviewed by film critics 
because there were some projected moving 
pictures in it. Some drama critics, however, 
felt that they were invited to review 
London’s most recent theatrical import on 
false pretences because the players were per- 
forming in front of one or more fixed, 
adjustable or mobile cinema screens of 
various shapes and sizes. 

Others remembered that the original 
Laterna Magica was first shown in the 
Czechoslovak Pavilion at the 1958 Brussels 
Exhibition and call the present version an 
enlarged travelogue or a propagandist enter- 
tainment about the Czechoslovakian way of 
life. In a way, they are right. One even 


(Continued overieaf) 





spoke of it as a “form of socialist art,” 
which it is: that is, it is the brain-child of 
individual artistic initiative subsidised by a 
socialist state and combines the arts of the 
screen with those of the stage (in this case 
of the variety concert stage) while giving the 
audience a glimpse of the life of the people 
and their industrial and artistic achieve- 
ments. 

From a purely aesthetic point of view the 
items in the programme have their fascina- 
tion while the trick-photography and trick- 
projection of multiple images, mostly in 
natural colours, are ingenious. The juxta- 
position of ballet-dancers and flying jet- 
planes are an example of the director's 
astonishing rhythmical skill. Incidentally 
the girls are some of the prettiest to be seen 
on the London stage. The Czech humour 
is inclined to be coy, as when the enchanting 
commére, Irena Kacirkova, divides into 
three and holds converse with the audience 
and with her two screened images in English, 
French and German. 

The funniest item consists of a very early 
silent film about a jealous husband and a 
talkie of Verdi's Otello on two adjacent 
screens with the characters from each inter- 
mingling in the best Marxian (Groucho not 
Karl) tradition. Magic Lantern has untold 
possibilities—it has already been used in 


Prague to provide changing backgrounds 
for a straightforward drama—and I, for 
one, should like to see it adapted for use in 


just such a way. The present programme, 
which has been doctored for English 
audiences by Wendy Toye, has been devised 
by Alfréd Radok, Jan Rohdc, Milos Forman 
and Vladimir Svitacek, under the artistic 
direction of Zdenek Mahler, and the décors 
are by Josef Svoboda, of the National 
Theatre of Prague. O.T. 


OLD VIC 


**Henry IV—Part One™ 
N every way this is a most disappointing 
production. The settings by Timothy 
O'Brien are undistinguished—three arches 
hanging like claws from the flies for the 
Palace scenes and flimsy cardboard-like cut- 
outs sufficing for the Boar’s Head Tavern, 
Eastcheap—while the costumes are almost 
equally ugly and in the case of the saldiery 
often downright ludicrous. The direction 
by Dennis Vance is restless to the point of 
exasperation with endless pacing up and 
down a raked duck-board stage—a useless 
contraption whose only asset, if one can call 
it that, appeared to be that during the battle 
enes a red glow and smoke could issue 


through the slats. But nowhere in the direc- 
tion is there the sense that this was the be- 
ginning of a great and stirring time, or of 
the richness of human detail which makes 
this the most satisfying of Shakespeare's 
Histories, 

Perhaps all would have been well if the 
leading réles had been better taken. Robert 
Harris (of whom one can always expect 
much) seemed uneasy as Henry IV though 
his grip on the réle strengthened in the 
later scenes, while Tony Britton gives all 
the virility and spleen of Hotspur but totally 
misses the charm and humour so that at 
his death one hardly felt the loss of this 
rash but attractive soldier. John Stride on 
the whole conveyed the intelligence and the 
quality of the man to be in his well spoken 
performance as Prince Hal and the lean 
and sardonic Poins of Tom Courtenay 
riveted attention whenever he appeared. 

But what is Henry IV without Falstaff? 
Douglas Campbell has the weight and voice 
for Sir John but not the humour within 
himself. This is a fat man being self-con- 
sciously funny, full of winks and nudges 
and worst of all without dignity. There 
were times when he became almost indis- 
tinguishable from his rogue companions 
Bardolph, Peto and Gadshill. This was 
hardly the man to engage the affection of 
the Prince and consequently the whole re- 
lationship fell to pieces and one had the 
uncomfortable feeling that Hal was rather 
maliciously slumming. L.M. 


PEMBROKE, Croydon 
*“*“The Dark at the Top of the 
Stairs” 


NCE again this enterprising little theatre 

has presented the English premiétre of 
an arresting American play. The author, 
William Inge, makes us free of a small family 
in a small town in Oklahoma forty years 
ago. It is necessary then to be sympathetic 
because this is an old-fashioned story, al- 
though it has been given a good shaking 
with some out-spoken dialogue. The dark 
at the stair-head has little to do with the 
matter. The theme is marital relations 
primarily and parental relations secondarily, 
The married lives of two sisters are con- 
trasted. Each has a desire to mould the 
man she married into something nearer to 
her heart’s desire. In one case, the man’s 
hot blood boils over. In the other, it con- 
geals. The younger sister reacts by over- 
mothering her children. The elder, who has 
no children, talks incessantly to stop think- 


ing and to feel alive, 
(Continued on page 10) 





**Queen After Death” e« SCENES from Heary de Mostheriant’s first play 


im a translation by Waideman Hansen and 

at the Richer’ A Astor, had its first English performance at Oxford 

on 7th February. Director was Minos Volanakis and the 

Playhouse, Oxford striking décor was designed by Nicholas Georgiadis. 


Above: Leo McKern, 
who made a deep im- 
pression as Ferrante, 
King of Portugal, and 
above _ right, Diane 
Cilento as Dona Inez, 
the Queen of the title. 
Right: Another scene 
with Leo McKern as 
the King and Edgar 
Wreford as a Councillor. 


(Pictures by Edmark, Oxford) 





New Shows Heviewed (Conid.) 
“The Dark at the Top of the Stairs” (Conid.) 


The characters are necessarily simplified 
but it is remarkable how much they are re- 
vealed in just over two hours. There are 
eight good acting parts and they were all 
well played in this production, directed by 
Terence Kilburn. “The round” imposes 
severe tests. The audience are present at the 
occasions and their sympathy has to be 
drawn out of them, 

Renee Asherson brought to the central 
character of the wife and mother alterna- 
ting fire and pathos which made tremendous 
appeal and Alan White gave a white-hot 
portrayal of the husband and father. The 
children were well presented by Suzanne 
Gibbs and Richard Dean. Madge Ryan 
was fascinatingly alive and real as the older 
sister and Robert Nichols made her dull 
husband oddly attractive. Two supporting 
parts were notably well played by Margaret 
Griffin and John Levitt. H.G.M. 


ARTS 


**Stop It Whoever You Are” 
ANY people, unwilling to relinquish 
standards of art and decency which 


reluctant to plunge down the drains, will use 
this piece’s title asa retort to the author, a 
Mr. Henry Livings, and leave it at that. On 
the other hand, there seems to be a growing 
public with no recognisable standards at all. 
Since a production has taken place, a few 
words of description are called for. 

The chief events in the play are two foully 
violent attacks upon an old man by two 
thuggish perverts in a lavatory; sexual pro- 
vocation of the old man by a school-girl; 
the death of the old man and his recall by 
a medium to hear his wife’s final denuncia- 
tion. This is all very sordid. What, will be 
asked, is its redeeming purpose? The only 
discoverable answer is, simple entertainment, 
The entire matter is treated as farce, with 
North Country pronunciation to underline it. 

Acting and presentation were adequate 
and fitting. Indeed, Wilfrid Brambell played 
the central part, that of an old and not 
very bright lavatory-attendant, so as to stir 
hope in the beginning and sympathy to the 
end. Vida Hope directed. H.G.M. 


MERMAID 
**John Gabriel Borkman” 


- was a courageous undertaking to present 
Ibsen’s claustrophobic study of a fallen 


have served them well in the past and very 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Emlyn Williams as Mr. Chacterson and Richard Briers as Mr. Whinby in 
N. F. Simpson’s “ The Form.” 


“Three”’’ at the Criterion 


& eng presented at the Arts Theatre on 18th January, 

this programme of three unusual plays, by John Mor- 

Pictures by timer, N. F. Simpson and Harold Pinter, was so successful 
that an early transfer to the Criterion was arranged. The 

David Sim plays are directed by Donald McWhinnie with settings and 
lighting by Brian Currah. The occasion is notable for the 

return of Emlyn Williams in three highly-contrasted réles. 
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Left: Emlyn Williams as the Man 
and Wendy Craig as the Girl in the 
play by John Mortimer which 
takes place in a small hotel near 
King’s Cross. The only other 
character is the Manageress of the 
frowsy hotel, played by Alison 
Leggatt. 


“Lunch Hour’ 
by 
John Mortimer 


Below: Another scene from this 
amusing and often pathetic play, 
which begins normally enough with 
the arrival of the Man and the 
Girl, the former having booked a 
room for the lunch hour for the 
purposes of his furtive love affair 
But a turn to fantasy takes place 
when the Girl begins to associate 
herself with her companion’s story, 
invented for the manageress, that 
he is receiving a flying visit from 
his wife, for an urgent talk 





Left: Emlyn Wil- 
liams as Mr. Chac- 
terson is seen in his 
office with his 
loquacious and ador- 
ing secretary, Miss 
Ongew (Alison Leg- 
gatt). During this 
scene he interviews 
young Mr. Whinby 
(played by Richard 
Briers), who comes 
for a job. 


* The Form” 
by 
N. F. Simpson 


Below: Another hilarious scene from Mr. Simpson’s play, in which Mr. Whinby, now a man 

of note, is interviewed on a tape recorder by Mr. Chacterson. The secretary, Miss Haviour 

(Wendy Craig), looks on. These two interviews, with dialogue in the inimitable Simpson style, 
are the highlights of the play. 











“ A Slight Ache ”’ 
by 
Harold Pinter 


Left: Emlyn Williams as Edward 
and Alison Leggatt as Flora, his 
wife, in Harold Pinter’s atmos- 
pheric play, which takes place in a 
country house. Edward is dis- 
turbed by the old Matchseller who 
stands at the gate, apparently day 
and night, without hope of selling 
any matches. In the end Edward 
persuades his wife to call the old 
man in. 


Below: The last moment of the 
play, after both Edward and Flora 
have had a cathartic kind of session 
with the Matchseller (Richard 
Briers), who remains silent 
throughout. Finally Flora, ignor- 
ing her husband, takes the old 
man under her wing, and Edward 
is left on his knees holding the 
Matchseller’s tray. 





New Shows Reviewed (Contd.) 
**Sohn Gabriel Borkman’”’ (Contd.) 


giant in the wide open spaces of the Mer- 
maid Theatre stage, and we can be grateful 
for a rare opportunity of seeing this late 
play of the master playwright with its theme 
of the blighting effect on human love of a 
fanatical pursuit of worldly ambition, which 
is ever universal in its appeal. 

Bernard Miles is not the ideal Borkman 
and his effort to portray a character go alien 
to his own led to an over-solemn and mono- 
tonous emphasis on the words spoken. Nor 
did we sense the volcano still smouldering 
in this man who had fallen from his high 
pinnacle, and not entirely extinguished by 
eight years in prison and another eight years 
of self-incarceration in his study at home. 

Freda Jackson came nearest to a real feel- 
ing for her part as Gunhild, Borkman’s 
embittered wife and, after a hesitant start 
in the opening scenes, Josephine Wilson had 
her moments as Ella Rentheim, Gunhild’s 
twin sister who is still capable of love for 
the man who sacrificed her to his overriding 
obsession to achieve the “ kingdoms of this 
world.” Colin Ellis was very moving as 
Foldal, Borkman’s other chief victim, and 


there was promise in James Bolam’s Erhart, 
and in Anne Castaldini’s youthful Frida. 
Michael Stringer’s set combining the living 


room and the overhead study where echoed 
the footsteps of the pacing Borkman, and 
which subsequently served for the hilltop 
of the final scene, was ingeniously contrived 
and Julius Gellner’s direction was unequi- 
vocal. FS. 


PHOENIX 


**‘Pools Paradise” 


HILIP KING, author of not a few suc- 
cessful farces since his See How They 
Run, seems to have mislaid his native touch 
with this exaggerated romp about a vicar’s 
ex-actress wife who wins a fortune on the 
pools, though it must be admitted the 
audience responded most obligingly. 
Hubert Gregg is the somewhat straight- 
laced vicar haunted both by his wife’s ex- 
travagance and her general air of frivolity, 
and also by a dragon of a spinster dog- 
collar worshipper in the shape of Joan 
Sanderson. As the vicar’s wife, Pat Kirk- 
wood is gaiety itself in spite of her maid 
Ida, a chatterbox to end all chatterboxes 
(Vivian Pickles). There are actually only 
two really acceptable characters; Claude 
Hulbert’s Rev. Humphrey, the pools-addicted 
“locum,” and Henry Kendall’s Bishop, a 
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im’ the English version by Norman Ginsbeury. 
(Picture by Andrew Cockrill) 


delightful comedy performance which saved 
the last scenes of the play. FS. 


ALDWYCH 


**The Devils” 


HE Stratford-on-Avon Company in 

London goes from strength to strength 
with this magnificent production of an inter- 
esting new play by John Whiting. 

The play is based on the book by Aldous 
Huxley, “The Devils of Loudon,” which 
deals with a case of diabolism in 17th 
century France. The worldly ambitious and 
lecherous parish priest Grandier is wrongly 
accused of corrupting by devil possession 
the Prioress of the local convent and the 
sisters in her charge. But this brilliant 
young man might have avoided his fate of 
torture and death at the stake but for his 
notorious evil living and political involve- 
ment. 

John Whiting’s dialogue is sonorous and 
compelling and with a full-blooded produc- 
tion to aid him the end result is a fascina- 
ting piece of theatre. 

Peter Wood, the director, is to be con- 
gratulated on his handling of some very 
difficult scenes, notably the realistic torture 
scene and the repellent scenes of the madly 





hysterical frenzies of the nuns. By contrast 
there is the quiet appeal of the moving inter- 
view between the condemmed priest and the 
saintly Father Ambrose. Above all,-a very 
great deal is owed to Sean Kenny's brilliant 
décor, aided by Desmond Heeley’s striking 
costumes. 

Unfortunately on the second night 
Richard Johnson was unable to appear as 
the priest Grandier but his understudy, 
David Sumner, acquitted himself with 
honour in this long réle. Dorothy Tutin 
had the onerous task of presenting the sex- 
obsessed Prioress and there were other out- 
standing performances from Max Adrian as 
the exorcising Father Barre, Roy Dotrice as 
Father Ambrose, Derek Godfrey, doubling 
as Prince Henri and the Bishop of Poitiers, 
and Clive Swift as the Sewerman. FS. 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
**Queen After Death” 


HE first performance in this country of 
Henry de Montherlant’s first play, Queen 
After Death, took place at Oxford on 7th 
February, under the direction of Minos 
Volanakis. The play is a romantic drama 


from the repertoire of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, for whom it was written twenty years 
ago. The scene is laid in Portugal in a fairly 
distant but unspecified past and the story is 


said to be true. The title refers to Dona 
Inez de Castro, wife of a Crown Prince of 
Portugal, who was murdered by order of 
the King, who wished his son to form a 
dynastic alliance. Legend says that when 
the Crown Prince became King, he had the 
body of Inez disinterred and crowned 
Queen beside him. 

There are long discussions lasting nearly 
three hours but the rhetoric was for most 
of the time very worthily delivered and the 
appeal to the eye by the sets and costumes 
of Nicholas Georgiadis was striking and 
unusual. 

Trader Faulkner played the Crown Prince, 
rather a fish, and Edgar Wreford, as a 
Councillor, coolly and insistently urged the 
King to remove Inez by assassination. The 
King has no scruples in principle but he 
rather likes Inez and he refuses. However, 
when he learns that Inez is pregnant, he 
gives the necessary Macbeth-like orders. 

Without Leo McKern’s artistic weight to 
hold down the character of the King and to 
make his speeches sound as if there were 
thought and feeling behind them boredom 
would have been heavy. Diane Cilento did 
not serve Dona Inez very well, failing to 
suggest either Portugal or the Past. H.G.M. 


Ret Jacobsson as Elsalillli in “The Reverend Arne's 
Gold,” a new opera by Giésta Nystroem with libretto 
by Berti Malmberg, based on Selma ——> novel, 
which had its world pr 





pr 


World Premiére of Lagerlof 
Opera at Gothenburg 


reviewed by Ake Peristrom 


ELMA LAGERLOF, the Swedish Nobel 

Prizewinner, wrote only one play and 
until recently her influence on the theatre 
has been slight. Riccardo Zandonai based 
his opera, / Cavalieri di Ekeba, on her fam- 
ous novel, which also provided Greta Carbo 
an opportunity to shine in the film version, 
called The Atonement of Gésta Berling. 
Now the septuagenarian Giésta Nystroem, 
using a libretto by Bertil Malmberg (the poet 
whose version of Goethe’s Urfaust was seen 
at the Princes Theatre two year ago in 
Ingmar Bergman’s production), has made 
theatrical history by turning her novel Herr 
Arnes Penningar into an opera. This re- 
ceived its world premitre performance at 
the Stora Theatre in Gothenburg, the com- 
poser’s home-town, in January. 

The opera was originally commissioned by 
the Swedish Radio and a broadcast version, 
conducted by the Stora’s musical director, 
Styrbjérn_ Lindedal, preceded the stage 
premiére. However, as the cast was identical 
in both performances, the main difference 
lay in Soini Wallenius’s production, for 

(Continued on page 18) 





His Friends 
were 
Jazz-Men 
by 


Eric Johns 


February, too late for review 
im this issue. 


(Portrait by John Cowan) 


ENTY-EIGHT-year-old Jack Gelber, 
whose play, The Connection, is now run- 
ning at the Duke of York’s, took some time 
to find his feet in life. There was no ques- 
tion of being bitten by the theatre-bug while 
at school and then deciding upon a career as 
a dramatist, at any cost. 

He spent his youth in Chicago and, at 
first, thought he would like to go into 
chemical engineering, but finding such work 
would not be to his taste, he decided upon 
journalism, and seven years ago he took a 
Bachelor of Science in that subject, but that 
did not mean he automatically secured a job 
on a newspaper. Far from it. He decided 
to specialise in short stories instead of sel- 
ling his liberty to any one paper and being 
at their beck and call all day. 

In this way he had a chance to see some- 
thing of life and to get first-hand know- 
ledge of the way the rest of the world lived. 
People fascinated him and he enjoyed con- 
tact with his fellow men, as a book-seller, 
as a sheet-metal-worker and in Various 
other capacities. The more he got to know 
about people, the more they intrigued him. 

Then New York beckoned him. There, 
he felt, any experience would be accessible 
and so he secured a job in the mimeograph 
department of United Nations, so that he 
could afford the luxury of living in that 
mighty city, even on the most modest scale. 
He continued to write, because words fascin- 
ated him as much as the people he wrote 
about. 

All the same, he was not accepted as a 
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writer. His colleagues did not regard him 
as a writer working at some other job in 
order to gain experience of life. They might 
even have been surprised if they had known 
he wrote anything at all, beyond the odd 
letter or two. 

It was at this time that he mixed with 
musicians who played in jazz bands and he 
also came across some drug-addicts. He 
explored their frightening territory and the 
more he found out about them, the more 
fully he became aware of the fact that they 
exist in every walk of life, desperately 
apathetic and cruelly alone. He had a 
tremendous urge to write about them, more 
particularly because he appreciated their 
state of mind and also because he felt far 
too many people had written about them 
in an unreal, melodramatic way. The drug- 
addicts he knew were so unlike the creatures 
he read about in books and saw on the 
screen. 

He decided to write about them and he 
chose to express his sentiments in the form 
of a play. He felt that particular literary 
form suited what he had to say. It was 
more direct than a short story and no words 
were wasted on descriptive passages. That 
is how The Connection was born. It con- 
cerns several heroin addicts waiting for 
Cowboy, their connection, to supply them 
with their much-needed drug. 

Mr. Gelber knew nothing about the theatre 
and consequently did not know how to go 
about getting his play produced. A photo- 
grapher suggested that Julian Beck, who was 





His Friends were Jazz-Men (Conid.) 


building a miniature New York playhouse 
called the Living Theatre, might be inter- 
ested, though he normally only touched 
verse drama. 

Mr. Beck liked the play. He put it on 
in the summer of 1959 and it is still run- 
ning. It is played four times a week, 
sharing the repertoire with the Bertolt 
Brecht play, In The Jungle of Cities. That 
is how Mr. Gelber came into the theatre 
and how he found his feet in life. The suc- 
cess of his play convinced him that he really 
belonged to the theatre and he is prepared 
to go on working in it, through thick and 
thin. 

Already he has written a second play, 
which is likely to be staged at the same New 
York theatre this month. Called The Apple, 
it is a comedy about death, but treated in a 
non-macabre fashion. 

Mr. Gelber came over to London for the 
premitre of The Connection. He brought 
his wife and child with him and Mrs Gelber 
will be having her second baby here next 
month. They will probably stay on and 
learn something of life on this side of the 
Atlantic. Perhaps the third play will have 
a Cockney locale. There is no knowing 
what may happen, considering their first 
London home was in Drury Lane! 

Alan Schneider directed The Connection 
in London, with Mr. Gelber at his elbow. 
Mr. Gelber never interferes with the direc- 
tor’s work, but he likes to be at hand to 
clear any obscurities which may arise during 
rehearsal. He also insists upon having a 
word in the choice of the actors engaged to 
play the parts he has written. They must 
be resilient, responsive and inventive. 

Like Joan Littlewood, Mr. Gelber believes 
that a play is still in the process of being 
written while it is in rehearsal. He encour- 
ages his actors to improvise, as long as they 
do not introduce any lines or business into 
the play without his permission. If the 
actors have strong feelings about their scenes 
and if certain appropriate lines spring to 
their lips, Mr. Gelber is happy to hear them 
and incorporate them, if he feels they add 
to the value of the play and heighten the 
situation. 

In Mr. Gelber’s view the dramatist is only 
a cog in the theatrical wheel and he should 
respect what the actor, the designer and the 
director have to contribute. The finished 
product is a co-operative venture and he has 
the humility to admit that his work would 
be sterile and unheard unless others helped 
him to bring it alive in the theatre. 


The Connection is also unusual in that 
jazz musicians appear in it, as actors and 
as instrumentalists. The music is not back- 
ground noise. It is an integral part of the 
play and was in the author's mind at the 
time he wrote the words. There was no 
question of superimposing a jazz score over 
the dialogue after the play had been written. 
Freddie Redd, the coloured composer, wrote 
the score, which adds up to about fifty 
minutes of emotionally descriptive music 
which is an essential non-verbal part of the 
play. 


World Premi¢re of Lagerlof (Contd. 


which one of the young hopefuls of an 
already long-established and famous tradi- 
tion of scenic design in Sweden, Rold 
Alexandersson, had designed some very 
interesting settings. The Arne of the title 
was a parson living on the west coast of 
Sweden during the 16th century. Three 
Scottish soldiers come to his home. Though 
they are well received, they rob him in the 
night, burn down his house and kill all the 
members of his family except the young 
Elsalill, who has hidden herself. Some 
years later, in the fishing town of Marstrand, 
she falls in love with a Scottish soldier, 
who turns out to be her father’s assassin. 
Her love for him proves stronger than her 
desire to avenge her father’s murder and in 
helping him to his escape she gives her life 
for him 

Bjérn Forsell gives an effective dramatic 
rendering of this réle, while the girl is play- 
ed by a promising newcomer, Rut Jacobsson. 
There are some strikingly dramatic crowd- 
scenes highlighted by the dramatic, if some- 
what modernistic, music. * 


Michael Bryant in ‘*Roxs"’ 
ICHAEL BRYANT is far too intelligent 
and sensitive an artist not to succeed 
in some measure and his performance in 
Ross (succeeding Alec Guinness) adds greatly 


to his stature. He is most telling in the 
early R.A.F. scenes and later with Allenby 
after his disastrous encounter with the Turk- 
ish Military Governor, and in his painful 
retelling of the death of Rashid. That Law- 
rence still remains an enigma is the author’s 
fault, but Michael Bryant does not always 
convey the strange magnetic power Law- 
rence had over people. 

However the play loses nothing from the 
change. Glen Byam Shaw's production is 
still remarkable and Ross remains one of 
the season’s most interesting plays. L.M. 





Leslie Caron as she appears as Ondine, the Water-Sprite, in the last act. 


“Qmdime”™ at the Aldwych 


. CENES from Jean Giraudoux’s charming fairy-tale play, the third production of 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Company at the Aldwych Theatre. The play is directed 
by Peter Hall with settings and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, music composed by 
Raymond Leppard and lighting by John Wyckham. The adaptation is by Maurice Valency 
and is the same version as the one seen in New York im 1954, when Audrey Hepburn took 
the title réle. Peter Hall’s is the first production of “Ondine” to be seen in London, 

although the play was given by the Bristol Old Vic in 1955. 
(Pictures by Dominic) 
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Above: The Fisher- 
man’s hut near a 
lake in the forest. 
The Knight, Hans, 


lost in the forest 
during a storm, seeks 
refuge. While the 
Fisherman’s wife 
prepares a_ simple 
meal, Hans tells 
them of the quest he 
has undertaken at 
the behest of his be- 
loved, the King’s 
adopted daughter 
Bertha. L to R: 
Patrick Allen as 
Auguste, the fisher- 
man, Mavis Edwards 
as his wife Eugenie 
and Richard John- 
son as Hans. 


Left: Ondine, the 
fisherman’s adopted 
daughter, falls in 
love with Hans as 
soon as she sees him. 
Hans comes under 
the water - sprite’s 
spell and, forgetful 
of Bertha, asks for 
her hand in marriage 





At the Royal 
Palace the Lord 
Chamberlain 
(Eric Porter 
centre) makes 
arrangements 
for the reception 
of Ondine, now 
married to 
Hans, at Court. 
The King of 
the Ondines 
(Derek God- 
frey) also ar- 
rives at Court, 
disguised as a 
magician, and 
gives a demon- 
stration of his 
powers by con- 
juring up Venus 
(WendyGifford). 


Below: The 
Lord Chamber- 
lain tries to in- 
struct Ondine in 
the ways of the 
Court. 














In spite of the fact 
that she has been 
warned by Hans and 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain never to men- 
tion the wart on the 
King’s nose, Ondine 
tells the King 
(James Bree) that he 
possesses the most 
magnificent wart she 
has ever seen. The 
assembly gasps with 
horror but the King, 
much to everyone's 
surprise, is not angry 
but rather flattered. 


Bertha (Sian Phillips, 
extreme right) 
watches while the in- 
genuous Ondine 
scandalises her hus- 
band and the Court 
more and more by 
her outspokenness. 
Later Ondine _re- 
veals that Bertha is 
none other than the 
long lost daughter of 
Auguste, the fisher- 
man, and when that 
proud girl rejects her 
real parents and has 
incurred the wrath 
of the King. her 
adoptive father, 
Ondine offers her a 
home with herself 
and Hans. (Centre 
back, Gwen Ffrang- 
con-Davies as Queen 
Isolde) 





Above: Ondine is brought 
to trial in the courtyard 
of Hans’s castle. Realis- 
ing that Hans had been un- 
faithful Ondine disappear- 
ed after telling him that 
she had been unfaithful to 
him with Bertram. It is 
the eve of Bertram’s wed- 
ding with Bertha when 
Ondine is dragged from 
the river entangled in the 
fisherman’s net. In_ the 
picture, Roy Dotrice 
(Fisherman) and lan Holm 
and Peter Jeffrey as the 
two judges. 


Hans dies in Ondine’s 
arms just as her uncle, The 
King of the Ondines, had 
warned her he would 
should he prove unfaithful. 
Ondine is heartbroken. But 
as her uncle drags her 
away from the body of 
her husband, Ondine once 
again becomes a_ water 
sprite and the memory of 
her human life leaves her 
for ever. 
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(Picture by Friedman- 
Abeles) 
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O charming ladies of the theatre strove 

mightily to lift Broadway out of a late- 
winter slump. They were Tallulah Bank- 
head and Carol Channing. Miss Bankhead 
starred in a comedy, Midgie Purvis, by 
Mary Chase, at the Martin Beck. Miss 
Channing, in company with Jules Munshin 
and Les Quat’ Jeudis, appeared in a revue, 
Show Girl, at the Eugene O'Neill. 

When it is recalled that Mary Chase is 
the authoress of Harvey and Mrs McThing, 
a clue may be found to the nature of Midgie 
Purvis. Miss Chase has a unique talent for 
introducing comic madness into conventional 
circumstances with unpredictable results. 
She also brings a touch of poignancy to 


Echoes 
from 
Broadway 


by 
Ranald Savery 


characters whose eccentric individuality puts 
them at odds with the world in which they 
live. 

Principal character in her new play is Mrs 
Midgie Purvis, a matron with a well-to-do 
husband who affectionately humours his 
wife without completely understanding her 
bent for prankish behaviour. Her grown 
son, genuinely fond of his mother, is about 
to be wedded to a very proper young lady, 
and is concerned lest Midgie unwittingly 
upset things. 

That's about as much basic plot as there 
is to this comedy. The action takes off into 
a series of zany episodes without any par- 
ticular rhyme, reason, or continuity. Mrs 





Purvis leaves home, assumes the spurious 
identity of a jolly, undisciplined elderly 
lady, and proceeds to disrupt a good part 
of the town and its inhabitants, including 
the police. 

For the transformation, Miss Bankhead 
made herself up to look very much like 
Charley’s Aunt. Effect of her skilled broad 
comedy playing was highlighted by the fact 
that she frequently allowed glimpses of the 
grand “ Tallulah manner” to show through 
the disguise. The combination proved irre- 
sistibly entertaining. Director Burgess 
Meredith was heartily in key with the spirit 
of the undertaking. Sometimes it seemed 
as though, he, the playwright, the star and 
the rest of the cast would invent a scene 
just because its possibilities appealed to 
them, 

Carol Channing has been absent from 
Broadway for a number of years, her most 
notable previous successes being in Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes and Wonderful Town 
(replacing Rosalind Russell in the latter). 
Since then she has been perfecting her 
versatility of technique in top night clubs 
from coast to coast. She displayed her 
talents, as well as her extremely attractive 
figure, with tremendous generosity in Show 
Girl. She sang, danced, acted in skits, did 
impersonations, and indulged in one or two 
delightful bits of satire. 


She teamed up with Jules Munshin for 
a cleverly written piece about Miss Fontanne 
and Mr. Lunt attending to the housekeeping 
in the Broadway theatre named after them. 
She pretended to be Marlene Dietrich and 


Judy Garland in turn. She performed a 
saucy bit with Les Quat’ Jeudis (a novelty 
male quartette imported from France) as a 
pretty French girl who decides that her gift 
for cookery should be applied where the 
financial returns are on a higher scale. She 
was devastating in a dance satirising the 
grim realism of a certain school of contem- 
porary terpsichore. She and Mr. Munshin 
portrayed a married couple at the time of 
the Great Flood, shopping for an ark that 
would be more de luxe than Noah’s. 

It should be noted that Miss Channing is 
much more than a clever mimic or satirist 
in dialogue, song and dance. She has a 
definite personality and talent all her own, 
distilled into a kind of mischievous delivery 
which is both innocent and sophisticated. 
Charles Gaynor turned in a neat job with 
music, lyrics, and sketches (augmented by 
those of Ernest Chambers). Mr. Munshin 


CAROL CHANNING in her im- 
of Marlene Dietrich 


is an effective entertainer in his own right, 
and the French singers, were amiably diver- 
ting. 

Rhinoceros came to Broadway under 
auspices of Leo Kerz in association with 
Seven Arts Associates Corp. Eli Wallach 
played the réle originated in London by 
Laurence Olivier. Zero Mostel, remembered 
in London for his fine performance in 
Ulysses in Nighttown, was _ Berenger's 
friend and tomentor. The play was received 
hospitably by the critics and attracted 
popular patronage. Joseph Anthony direc- 
ted with considerable inventiveness, keeping 
the players active in all sorts of stage busi- 
ness, much of it slapstick. 

Dion Boucicault was a popular, prolific 
Irish-American playwright of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. One of his plays, The 
Octoroon, was written just before the Civil 
War in the United States (1859). The Phoe- 
nix Theatre in New York revived this work 
as one of its regular offerings of the 1960-61 
season. We now regard The Octoroon as 
melodrama, whatever its classification when 
first presented, 

At the Phoenix, director Stuart Vaughan 
and members of the playing company elec- 
ted to perform it “ straight”; that is, with- 
out the exaggerations and burlesque which 
usually are accorded this type of revival. 
Setting of The Octoroon is a southern slave 
plantation beset by financial difficulties and 

(Continued on page 56) 





The Sweeps’ Dance, performed before the May Queen and the citizens of Windsor during the May Day festivities. 
A moment from the Sadler's Wells production of Edward German's “ Merrie England.” (Picture by Angus McBean) 


New Op ra Productions by Penelope Turing 


ADLER’S WELLS deserves a vote of 
thanks for providing such an interesting 
and varied bill of operatic fare during the 
past few months. Not all the new produc- 
tions have been completely successful, but 
there has been much to enjoy, much to 
discuss, and certain outstanding moments. 
Their first offering was Merrie England 
which had a run of its own in August and 
September before the opening of the regu- 
lar opera season. If this latest example of 
operetta was not as rewarding as The Merry 
Widow or Die Fledermaus the fault does 
not, in the main, lie with the company. 
Frankly it is not a very good work. Ger- 
man’s music is always attractive, and some 
of the songs are genuinely delightful—hence 
the fact that they have become hackneyed 
and often mangled by tearoom orchestras 
But the story with its sentimental parallel 
love interests and contrived happy ending 
is fairly tame, and since the present genera- 
tion shies like a frightened horse at anything 
which they think smells of patriotism, the 
dice were loaded against this production 
from the outset. 
Nonetheless it was a gay, pleasant evening. 
Anna Pollak gave a brilliantly studied per- 


ELIZABETH FRETWELL as she appeared in the 

réle of Violetta in Frank Hauser’s production of “ La 

Traviata’ at Sadler's Wells. Miss Fretwell scored 

@ great success as the beautiful and tragic courtesan. 
(Picture by Houston-Rogers) 





formance of Queen Elizabeth I—a visit to 
Merrie England was well worthwhile for 
this alone. Patricia Kern is always a pleas- 
ure to hear and to watch, and touched in 
the wistful, gipsy charms of Jill-all-alone 
admirably. Joan Stuart was a well sung 
Bessie Throckmorton, and the same may be 
said of John Carolan’s Raleigh and Leon 
Greene’s Long Tom, while Denis Dowling 
was really funny as Wilkins the actor. Only 
John Hargreaves was completely miscast as 
Essex, and looked and sounded distinctly 
unhappy. Dennis Arundell produced, 
James Robertson conducted, and the “Eliza- 
bethan” sets and dresses were by Peter Rice. 

The first new production of the Sadler's 
Wells winter season was La _ Traviata 
Elizabeth Fretwell was the Violetta, and 
personally I found her interpretation a 
sincere and moving one, generally well sung. 
Kenneth Macdonald’s Armand was less suc- 
cessful. He sang very well, but his charac- 
terisation was more than a shade too smug. 
Germont Pére is full of admirable senti- 
ments, but one always feels that he is a 
pompous ass, and Raimund Herincx appeared 
weighed down by this stumbling-block to 


sincerity, though he too sang most beauti- 
There were many good things in this 


fully. 


Traviata, not least Desmond Heeley’s hand- 
some sets, but it never quite achieved the 
true passion and pathos of this moving if 
familiar opera. 

Covent Garden's eagerly awaited La Son- 
nambula also fell a little short of greatness, 
though as a vehicle for Joan Sutherland it 
was an experience which no one who heard 
it is ever likely to forget. I saw one of the 
later performances when she had recovered 
from the throat infection which hampered 
her on the first night, and she sang most 
exquisitely, with the thrilling ease and com- 
mand of the very few supreme operatic 
artists. Agostino Lazzari is an Italian tenor 
of considerable charm and style, and part- 
nered her well. Forbes Robinson was a 
personable and well sung Count Rodolfo; 
Jeannette Sinclair a petulant Lisa. The sets 
designed by Filippo Sanjust were charming 
to the eye. But somehow the whole per- 
formance failed to come to life. Everyone 
sang very well—and very carefully. A little 
more Italian vitality would have been wel- 
come. Bryan Balkwill was the conductor at 
this performance. 

Back at Sadler’s Wells there was no lack 
of vitality in the new production of The 


(Continued on page 30) 


A dramatic moment from Bellini’s “‘ La Sonnambula”’ which had its first performance at Covent Garden on 
2ist October last. The opera was conducted by Tullio Serafin and produced by Earico Medioli with scenery 


and costumes by Filippo Sanjust. 


In the picture Joan Sutherland (Amina, centre) swoons into the arms of 
Noreen Berry (Teresa, her foster mother). 


(Picture by John Blomfield) 





@ SCENES from the outstanding Sadier’s 

Wells production of the Richard Strauss- 
von Hofmannsthal opera which had its first 
performance on 25th January. The charming 
sets and costumes were designed by Peter 
Rice, the stylish production was by Anthony 
Besch and the opera was conducted by Colin 

Davis. 


Pictures by Guy Gravett 


Above: The opening scene in the 
Nobleman’s house. The two troupes, 
opera seria and commedia dell’arte, 
prepare for the performances they are 
to give before their patron and his 
guests. Left: The Tenor (Alberto 
Remedios), who later takes the part 
of Bacchus, complains to the Com- 
poser (Bettina Jonic), who having 
been told by the Nobleman that there 
is to be only one performance, is try- 
ing to fit both companies into one play. 





Left: The opera 
within the opera. 
Elizabeth Fretwell 
as Ariadne  (re- 
clining) with L to 
R, Rae Woodland 
as Naias, Iris Kells 
as Echo and Mau- 
reen Guy as Dry- 
ad. Ariadne, dis- 
traught after having 
been deserted by 
Theseus, is com- 
forted by the 
nymphs. Below 
left: L to R, Kevin 
Miller as Scara- 
muccio, Julian 
Moyle as _ Harle- 
qguin, June Bron- 
hill as Zerbinetta, 
Edward Byles as 
Brighella and John 
Holmes as Truffal- 
dino. Below: Mi- 
chael Malnick as 
the Major Domo, 
the only speaking 
réle in the opera. 














(Picture by Donaid Southern) (Picture by Southe: 
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New Opera Productions ( ontd.) 


Barber of Seville. John Heddle Nash may 
not be a great Figaro, but he gave a very 
enjoyable performance, full of verve and 
humour. Kevin Miller sang pleasantly, 
though he made little more than a paste- 
board character of Almaviva; but Patricia 
Kern was a delicious Rosina, singing with 
ease and charm. The Dr. Bartolo of Eric 
Shilling was another delightful performance 
well matched by Stanley Clarkson’s Don 
Basilio which remains a happy memory of 
the humorous touch of a singer whose death 
will be regretted by very many Wells opera- 
goers. The conductor was James Robertson, 
designer Carl Toms, and the opera was pro- 
duced by Douglas Craig. 

But it is Ariadne on Naxos 
crowned the Sadler’s Wells season. This is 
one of the most exciting operas of the 
Richard Strauss-Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
partnership, but it is extremely difficult to 
stage. Hofmannsthal’s story though slight 
is complicated, and deserves subtle acting as 
well as experienced singers: a young com- 
poser with the singers of his cherished opera 
seria and a troupe of commedia dell'arte 
players are all bidden to provide entertain- 
ment for the guests of a 17th century 
Viennese nobleman. Just before the per- 
formance a whim of the noble patron decides 


that has 


that the two entertainments shall be given 
simultaneously to the consternation of all 


John Heddle Nash (Figaro), Eric Shilling (Don Bartolo), 


concerned, more especially the composer 
who, to complicate matters still further, falls 
in love with the soubrette of the commedia 
dell'arte tand. The Prologue unfolds this 
situation. The second part is devoted to the 
opera-within-the-opera, Ariadne on Naxos, 
and its successful blending of the tragic and 
comic arts: Ariadne is distraught after being 
deserted by Theseus, but eventually finds joy 
in the love of Bacchus, while the commedia 
dell’arte intruders attempt to woo her from 
grief. 

The prologue provides some teautiful 
music for the Composer and Bettina Jonic, 
despite a tendency to sing off-pitch, gave a 
most enchanting performance in this réle- 
young and sincere, admirably contrasted to 
the dainty, warm-hearted worldly-wise sou- 
brette of June Bronhill. The latter part of 
the opera contains some of Strauss’ richest 
and most beautiful music. Elizabeth Fret- 
well’s performance as Ariadne was a memor- 
able one, beautifully sung with real com- 
mand of style; as was June Bronhill’s. 
Alterto Remedios, replacing Charles Craig, 
sang well as Bacchus, but it is invidious to 
pick out individuals when the whole cast 
attained such a high standard of excellence. 
The delightful sets and costumes were 
designed by Peter Rice, and the conductor 
Colin Davis and producer Anthony Besch 
achieved a style and polish worthy of 
festival performance. * 


Stanley Clarkson (Don Basilio), Patricia Kern (Rosina) 


and Kevin Miller (Count Almaviva) in a scene from the new production of Rossini’s “ The Barber of Seville “ 


at Sadler's Wells. 
at the age of 55. 


Don Basilio was one of the jast réles played by Stanley Clarkson, who died on 22nd Januar) 
(Picture by Guy Gravett) 








Whispers 
from 
the 


ys 


ings 
by 
Looker-on 


KENNETH McKELLAR in 
his wi we ré of 
singer of Scottish folk 

songs and ballads. 

ENNETH McKELLAR, that troubadour 

in tartan, whose lyrical tenor voice has 
invested Scottish folk songs with a new 
beauty, has been helping to make theatrical 
history North of the Border. At the Glas- 
gow Alhambra he has just finished playing 
the young farmer hero of A Wish For Jamie, 
a show devised and directed by Freddie 
Carpenter, which has the distinction of 
being the first real Scottish pantomime. So 
many thousands of people were unable to 
get tickets that the management decided to 
put on the same show, with the same lead- 
ing players next year. 

Meantime, Mr. McKellar is to be starred 
in ten weekly BBC television programmes, 
which start in June. One can be sure his 
admirers will demand at least one Scots folk 
song in each programme. He has a larger 
repertoire of these songs than any other 
living singer. They have a very strong 
appeal for him, as an artist, because the 
music is paired down to the very essentials 
of tune and the words are expressive of basic 
emotion, which can be appreciated by every- 
one who hears them. There is no question 
of appealing only to a coterie public. 

These songs—from the Hebrides, the 
Lowlands and the far North-East—have pro- 
vided Mr. McKellar with some of the most 
rewarding moments of his career, especially 
when he has been singing abroad and Scots 
exiles have come round to thank him after- 
wards for reminding them so vividly of the 
homeland they left forty years or more 
earlier. When singing in Vancouver, Mr. 
McKellar met a Scotsman who travelled 
700 miles, from the rim of the Arctic Circle, 
to hear the traditional tunes and the words 
of Burns. 

Mr. McKellar’s original intention was to 
become an opera singer and Tauber was his 
great idol. Someone gave young Kenneth, 
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while still a little boy, a recording of “You 
Are My Heart’s Delight” and that gift prob- 
ably affected the rest of Mr. McKellar’s life. 
He fell in love with the romantic quality of 
the voice and he longed to be able to sing 
Scots songs with the same glorious musical 
magic. Tauber has always teen McKellar’s 
delight, though they never met. 

Despite the young man’s passion for 
music, there was no idea of a professional 
career. As a teenager he took a B.Sc. at 
Aberdeen University, with the intention of 
carrying out research for the Forestry Com- 
mission. While still a student, he joined the 
college choir and sang for the first time in 
public, as soloist with choir and orchestra, 
in Mozart’s Requiem and later in the 
B Minor Mass and the St. Matthew Passion. 
He made such a deep impression on all who 
heard him that he was advised to consult 
the musical director of the University, with 
a view to a professional career. 

A four-year grant gave him the opportun- 
ity to come to London, where he studied 
at the Royal College of Music and at a 

(Continued overleaf) 





student performance there he sang Tamino 
in The Magic Flute to the Pamina of Joan 
Sutherland, on the occasion of that young 
soprano’s first appearance in opera. 

Mr. McKellar’s first operatic appearances 
were with the Carl Rosa Company, with 
whom he toured for two seasons, singing 
leading tenor réles for £15 a week. He made 
a decided impression as Almaviva in The 
Barber of Seville and Beppe, the Harlequin 
in Pagliacci. Soon afterwards, the Carl 
Rosa struck financial difficulties and ceased 
to function. Then Mr. McKellar turned 
his attention to radio, television and concert 
work, but kept his foot firmly on the stage 
by appearing in Howard and Wyndham 
pantomimes at Christmas. He has been in 
Mother Goose, Babes in the Wood, Cinder- 
elle and Goldilocks. 

He is still only thirty-three and his ambi- 
tion to sing in grand opera on the grand 
scale is still as strong as ever. Remembering 
Tauber, he is fascinated by Mozart and 
would like to sing Don Fernando in Cosi 
Fan Tutte and Tamino in The Magic Flute. 
He gets great satisfaction from singing Verdi 
and would like to play the Duke in Rigoletto 
and Alfredo in La Traviata. Gounod’s 
Faust is another of his dream réles. 

As a student, Mr. McKellar first went to 


Covent Garden to hear an opera he did not 
know at all. It was Turandot, with Gertrude 
Grob-Prandl in the name-part and James 
Johnston as Calaf. “It staggered me,” he 
remarked quite simply, as he recalled that 
precious memory which will be just as vivid 
as long as he lives. Gigli, too, remains un- 
forgettable. “I heard him at a concert, 
when he was quite an old man,” he said. 
“He gave me my greatest thrill of all. I 
was a youngster in Glasgow at the time, but 
when he sang a B flat that was like a lovely 
flower opening, I knew instinctively that I 
was listening to singing as it is meant to be.” 
As a child, his first record, even before 
the Tauber one, was Paul Robeson, singing 
“Lazy Bones” and “Carry Me Back to 
Green Pastures.” He found it very early 
one Christmas morning and by daybreak his 
parents were awakened by the sound of 
Robeson’s mighty voice, as well as that of 
their son crying delightedly, “Look what 
Santa Claus has brought me!” The bass 
voice fascinated the young boy and Paul 
Robeson was followed by recordings of 
Norman Allin and Peter Dawson. Recently, 
Paul Robeson met Mr. McKellar, who was 
delighted to hear that in the Robeson col- 
lection of recordings are some Scots folk 
songs—sung, of course, by McKellar! * 
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Barry Foster as Cornelius Christian in the opening scene of the play. 


“Fairy Tales of New York” 


* IRST presented in the round at The Pembroke, Croydon (and reviewed fully in our 

January issue), J. P. Donleavy’s play earned for him the “ Evening Standard” Award 
for the most promising playwright of 1960. His first book, “The Ginger Man,” subsequently 
adapted by the author for the stage, was presented last year at the Fortune. “Fairy Tales of 
New York,” a big success at Croydon, repeated its popular appeal at the Comedy Theatre, 
where it had its first performance on 24th January. The play is directed by Philip Wiseman 
and designed by Assheton Gorton with lighting by John Wyckham. (Pictures by Lewis Morley) 
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Cornelius Christian, 
a young American, 
has returned to his 
native land mourn- 
ing the sudden death 
of his young wife 
Helen. The first 
takes place in 
customs shed 
afterwards at 
morticians where 
goes in great sadne 
to make the func 
arrangements 
where Robert A 

as the mortici 
Norman Vine. gi 

a highly satiric pic 
ture of his trade 
practised on tl 
other side of tl 
Atlantic. Neverthe 
less, Christian take 
a job with Mr. Vir 
for a time but in Ac 
Il he presents hi 
self for an intervic 
for a post in straight 
forward commer 
Top left: A moment 
during Christiz 
interview with How 
ard How § (Harry 
Towb), who sudden- 


ly takes an interest 
in the young man 
when he shows 

gift for inventing 
snappy slogans fo 
the firm’s product 


Left: We next find 
Christian in Act III 
in the boxing ring, 
the unexpected op- 
ponent of the Ad- 
miral (Robert Ayres, 
right). Left, Harry 
Towb as Mike 
O'Rourke, a loquaci- 
ous Irishman and 
Susan Hampshire as 
Gertrude Gentle, a 
manicurist. 





Above and_ right: 
The amusing scene 
after Christian’s re- 
turn to the restaurant 
in evening dress and 
red silk-lined cloak. 
No one seems to 
notice that his 
sartorial elegance is 
completed by dia- 
mond-studded bare 
feet, and the waiters 
immediately begin 
to treat him as some 
kind of celebrity. 
With great dignity 
he takes a seat at 
the table with his 
now happy girl 
friend and proceeds 
to order an elaborate 
meal. 





After the hilarities of Act 
Ill, Christian is seen with 
his girl friend, Charlotte 
Graves (Susan Hampshire) 
at a fashionable restaur- 
ant. Defying the conven- 
tions he has arrived in 
conspicuous peach-colour- 
ed shoes and not in even- 
ing dress. Accordingly he 
is ignored by the more- 
than-superior head waiter 
and, after a long wait, 
leaves his girl friend alone 
in the restaurant embar- 
rassed and weeping. The 
waiter tries to comfort her 





Ermesto Roma, Uil's 


liewtenant (Georges 
Giuseppe Gob- 


Géret), 


(Photo by 
Agnes Varda) 


Report from Paris - No. 2 ty ossia tritting 


ESPITE an outstandingly successful season 

at the Palais de Chaillot, one piece of news 
has overshadowed the evident satisfaction with 
which Jean Vilar can view his conduct of the 
affairs of the Théatre National Populaire. I 
refer to the announcement that he has termin- 
ated his contract with the “Ligue d’Enseigne- 
ment,” owners of the Récamier Theatre on the 
Left Bank. When he originally undertook the 
Malraux mandate to run the Récamier as an 
experimental studio theatre of the T.N.P. he 
obviously bit off more than he could chew, but 
it is equally evident that it is not so much the 
losses—these might have been incurred by 
anyone, and will probably continue to be 
incurred by his successor—as the sheer physical 
effort of appearing day after day on the stage, 
while at the same time producing new plays 
and running the T.N.P. as a whole, that has 
thrown him. 

Anyone who takes on the immense task of 
producing and acting the title-role, with such 
brilliance as Vilar does, in La Reésistible 
Ascension d’ Arturo Ui, of reviving and playing 
the Choryphaeus in Antigone, of appearing in 
regular school matinées of Balzac’s Le Faiseur, 
of re-producing Lesage’s Turcaret, of super- 
vising André Steiger’s production of La Bonne 
Ame de Setchouan, of keeping a fatherly eye on 
Roger Mollien’s first production (of La 
Genousie), and of preparing the French 
premiére of O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me (which 


I hope to write about in the next issue), not 
forgetting the need to choose and prepare 
productions for the remainder of the season and 
for the Avignon Festival, and the other festivals 
to which the T.N.P. is committed, deserves 
one’s sympathy. Vilar has been doing all these 
things since the season opened and more 
besides. 

If only Vilar were a poor actor, one would 
advise him to keep off the stage and con- 
centrate on production and running his theatre. 
Alas, he is one of France’s most compelling 
actors and he must on no account be lost to the 
stage. His conceptions of Brecht’s great anti- 
capitalist treatise in dramatic form, which must 
be called Ui for short, differs radically from that 
of the Berliner Ensemble producers. The 
Germans view Ui-Hitler as a gangster, but in 
order to counteract years of Nazi propaganda, 
prefer to play down his greatness, his import- 
ance. He appears, in Ekkehard Schall’s hands, 
like a droll or, a clown; a nuisance, but a 
contemptible one. To the French, who 
suffered from the brutalities of the Gestapo 
in a special and unforgettable way, the gangsters 
who ruled Germany mean someone equally 
special: to the French, the final words, “the 
belly from which this monster crawled is still 
fruitful,” sound a special note of warning. 
Vilar’s Ui and his interpretation of the play, as 
producer, are far more sinister and menacing 
that perhaps even Brecht would have wanted 





them to be. Brecht called Ui a dramatic 
parable, and demonstrated the similarity in the 
rise of the Chicago gangs and in that of the 
paranoiacs who plunged the world into darkness 
thirty years ago. 

The young audiences of the T.N.P. may be 
less familiar with recent history than their 
parents, and it is to them that Vilar addresses 
himself in the first place. Consequently Ui and 
his mob are seen as naked brutes, as physical 
and moral cowards, protected only by organised 
force and corrupt vested interests. The whole 
spectacle reeks of the kind of corruption which 
accompanies power and the thirst for power, 
and all Vilar’s players respond splendidly to his 
call, from the more experienced, like George 
Wilson (a complacent ninny as Hindsborough), 
or George Riquier (a slimy pseudo-intellectual 
toad as Gobbola), to the smallest wielder of a 
sawn-off shot-gun. André Acquart uses the 


vast spaces of the Chaillot for quick-changing 
functional scenery, which sometimes has a 





eeling (Christiane Minazzoll 
and Antigone (Catherine Sellers), 
Décor is by Gustave Singier 
André Jolivet, 
Maurice Jarre 


(Pictures by Agnes Varda) 


strange dramatic beauty, as in the garage scene 
where Ui betrays his bosom-pals and has them 
mown down with lead-shot; and the music by 
Hans-Dieter Hosalla (from the Berlin pro- 
duction) could not have been improved on. 
If this is not one of the great theatrical experi- 
ences of the century, I should like to know why 
it has been packing the Chaillot to the rooftop 
day after day. 

Equally imposing in a much subtler way is 
Vilar’s production of Antigone about which I 
wrote from Avignon last summer. The 
Chaillot takes to it very well, and I am glad that 
the criticisms of the static chorus have been 
taken to heart, for now it is disposed over the 
entire stage and made to move in ritual 
rhythms to the sonorous words of André 
Bonnard, a faithful translator of the Sophoclean 
spirit. Played without interval for 90 minutes 
(it is the only play into which, for this very 
reason, latecomers are exceptionally admitted 
after it has begun), it grips the mind and the 


(Continued overleaf) 


Left: Jeam Vilar in the 
title réle and Georges 
Wilson as Goulard, a 
business man and Mer- 
cadet’s creditor, in Balzac’s 
or 

produced 

by Jean Vilar, with décor 
by Léon Gischia at the 

Palais de Chaillot. 
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imagination. Catherine Sellers had added 
cubits to her moral stature and now appears 
in a far more becoming white gown, while the 
messenger of Charles Denner conveys more of 
the horror of his peripatetic tale than his 
predecessor in the role was able to do. Tucaret, 
of which I wrote after its first night in Bordeaux 
last year, has also been brought to the Chaillot, 
with one difference: new incidental music by 
Duke Ellington. This may be the “hip” way 
of giving Lesage’s play a topical flavour; I 
wonder if the teenagers in the audience see it 
this way. Finally, a word about Balzac’s Le 
Faiseur, or Mercadet, as it is also known: 
this is the story of a bankrupt who tries to save 
his business at the expense of his daughter’s 
true happiness and reflects in a rather more 
indirect way the slaves we poor mortals are to 
the quest for power, in this case the power 
granted by the possession of riches. Acted and 
presented with uncommon style by Vilar in the 
title-role, and by the rest of his company as 
assorted creditors, debtors, gulls and hypocrites, 
the entertainment (now in its third year) 
engrossed the youthful audience who observed 


A scene from Jean Vilar’s pro- 
of “The Good Woman of 
André Steiger 


with décor by André Acquart and music 
by Paul Dessau, at the Thédtre ecomier. 


every climax and turn of fortune with gleeful 
participation. 

Which brings me to the sad story of the 
failure of the Récamier. Here the season 
opened with a new first play, by the novelist, 
René de Obaldia, called La Genousie, a title 
difficult to translate. It literally means the 
Land of Knees; I might call it Lapland if there 
were no such country already. Genousie is the 
native home of an exotic foreigner, Iréne, wife 
of a playwright, who takes her to a salon of 
would-be intellectuals, for a weekend country 
party. Here she meets a young poet. Without 
knowing a single word of French she contrives 
to understand and to be understood by him 
far better than is the case with either her husband 
or any other member of the house-party. The 
uncomfortable situation that develops is 
brought sharply back to the beginning, a 
device that recalled Dangerous Corner, and on 
the second time round the mistakes of the first 
round are avoided. A poet’s play ? Undoubtedly, 
but requiring a far greater degree of production 
experience, than even that excellent actor, 
Roger Mollien (who plays the poet), could 

(Continued on page 44) 


Left Irene Hassingor (Maria 
and Christian Garcia (Roger = 
* by René de Obaidia 


(Photos by Agnes Varda) 





Alastair Sim, 
who has return- 
ed to the West 
End to play the 
lead as George 
Selwyn in Mi- 
chael Gilbert’s 
new play, which 
he also produ- 
ces. Mr. Sim's 
last appearance 
was in “The 
Brass Butterfly” 
in 1958, but 
since then he 
has also pro- 
duced Michael 
Gilbert’s _ pre- 
vious successful 
play, “A Clean 
Kill.” 


“The Bargain” at the St. Martin’s 


Pictures by 


Houston-Rogers 


@ IS new comedy by Michael Gilbert had its first performance at 

St. Martin’s Theatre on 19th January, and renews the stage partner- 
ship of Alastair Sim and George Cole. Unlike the author's previous big 
success, “A Clean Kill,” “The Bargain,” though a murder thriller, is 
written on comedy lines, giving full scope to Alastair Sim’s gift in this 
direction. It is interesting to note that Helen Christie and Peter Copley, 
remembered for their excellent performances in “ A Clean Kill,” are again 
seen in leading réles. The play, directed by Alastair Sim in association 
with George Cole, is designed by Hendrik Baker and presented by E. P. 

Clift and Merlith Productions. 
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Left: The opening 
scene in George Sel 
wyn’s room in the 
offices of Glanville 
and Selwyn, family 
solicitors, of New 
Square, Lincoln’ 
Inn. The office bi 
Graham (Peter Fu 
nell) tries to hi 
his bright pull 
from Mr. Selwy 
secretary, Miss H 
ridge (Helen C! 
tie), who has 
returned to the « 
from her he 
abroad. Looking 
is Billie Peters (J 
Brown), the tem; 
ary secretar) 


Mr. Selwyn 
found his temp< 
secretary 
attractive, and 
ranges for a 
disgruntled M 
Herridge to d« 
partner's work 
the next few we 
Meantime, 
Peters has beer 
strumental in he 
her boss over a 
ature which 
wishes to purc 


Mr. Selwyn has a 
heart - to- heart talk 
with one of his 
clients, Mrs Rovere 
(Rosamond Burne), 
who wants to di- 
vorce her husband. 





Mr. Selwyn has attained the 
miniature for his collection, 
as he thinks perfectly hones- 
ly, through the help at an 
auction from Morgan, a 
previous employee of Glan- 
ville and Selwyn, but who, 
unknown to George Selwyn, 
was sacked for stealing the 
petty cash. Above: Morgan 
George Cole) takes Mr. 


Selwyn by surprise and car- 

ries him off to a bed-sitting 

room in Leicester Square 

with the obvious intention 
of blackmailing him. 


thove right: To his amaze- 
ment Mr. Selwyn finds the 
om belongs to Billie 
Peters, who is Morgan’s 
girl friend and mixed up in 
e plot to incriminate the 
licitor Right: Morgan 
ries some rough stuff when 
Mr. Selwyn proves obstre- 
perous. 








Morgan leaves Mr. Sel- 
wyn alone with Billie, 
and the former, having 
got hold of Morgan's 
cosh, hopes to make his 
escape. But his way is 
barred by the thug Syd- 
ney (Anthony Davis) who 
has been put on guard 
by Morgan. 


Left: Desperate to get 
away, George Selwyn 
sees that his only hope 
is to escape by the win- 
dow and he has no 
option but to knock out 
Billie Peters, who is still 
there keeping an eye on 
him. 





Mr. Selwyn makes his 
escape over the roof 
tops and finally arrives 
home in an exhausted 
condition. There is 
general alarm in the 
office at his non-appear- 
ance the following 
morning. 


When George Selwyn 
ultimately turns up he is 
obviously reluctant to 
discuss his late arrival, 
but his partner, Alec 
Glanville (Peter Copley), 
observing that his col- 
league is in a_ highly 
nervous state tries in 
vain to get him to con- 
fide in him. When, after 
a visit from the police, 
Mr. Selwyn fears he may 
be guilty of murder, as 
well as of receiving a 
stolen minature, his feel- 
ings can be imagined, but 
it would be unfair to re- 
veal how it comes about 
that his hitherto spotless 
reputation remains un- 
tarnished. 





Report from Paris 
(Contd.) 


Right: Josette Amiel as 


and Peter Van Dijk 
as §6 Prince”=—s Siegfried = in 
Viadimir Bourmeister’s new 
croduction of Tchaikovsky's 
“Le Lac Cygnes,” 
with choreography and pro- 
duction by Mr. Bourmeis- 
ter (Act II based on Leon 
Ivanoff and Marius Petipa’s 

and décor by 

Bouchéne, at the 

Palais Opéra. 


bring to his first effort at staging a play. The 
second offering at the Récamier was a dis- 
appointing and far too literal transposition of 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan to the 
stage, in a series of sombre and mostly hideous 
settings by the same designer who had done so 
well by Ui at the Chaillot. As a man of the 
theatre, Brecht would have been the first to cut, 
trim and streamline his play, especially where 
certain devices proved to onerous for the in- 
experienced players. Vilar’s producer, André 
Steiger, awed by the double yoke of Brecht- 
Vilar, no doubt, plodded on wearily to the 
bitter end, with not a line lost and with precious 
few laughs gained. No wonder that the public 
ave stayed away—on the whole. Michelle 
Nadal made a bold if not wholly successful shot 
the double-role of the prostitute-slaver-driver 
Shen-Te-Shui-Ta but Gilles Leger, as Wang, 
i a natural feeling for the style required. 
At the Gymnase, Marie Bell has staged La 
Voleuse de Londres, with herself in the title-role, 
nd with Raymond Gérome as producer and 


eading actor (her accomplice in crime). My 
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Left: Marie Bell as Pamela and Ray- 
moad Gérome Beltram in “ The 
Londen Thief” by Georges Neveux, 
directed by Raymond Gérome with 
décor by Jacques Dupont and music 
by Manos Hadzidakis at the Gymnase. 


(Pictures by Photo Pic) 


interest in this play arose from the fact that 
had been announced years ago by Barr: 
who had asked Georges Neveux to adapt / 
Flanders for the stage. 1 do not know wi 
made him reject the version offered to hin 
but what is shown here has very little to « 
with the story which originally inspired M 
Neveux. It has been transposed to the nine 
teenth-century and the sexual element has bee: 
played down so much that the heroine is no 
more than a kind of well-bred lady pickpocket 
in a society of thieves and rogues. What 
interest remains resides in the treatment which 
exploits current theatrical vogues by intro 
ducing intermittent ballads (composed by 
Manos Hadzidakis), a carnaval procession, a 
mime, and moving scenery on a revolving 
stage. The décor (by Jacques Dupont, who 
designed Les Deux Pigeons at Covent Garden), 
is ingenious and colourful; but it would be a 
mistake to harp too much on the Moll Flanders 
theme. La Voleuse is a long way behind /rma 
La Douce, whose spirit it seems to wish to 


emulate (Continued on page 53) 








Tytania, Queen of the Fairies (Joan Cartyie), 


is lulled to sleep by the lullaby sung by her attendant 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


“A Midsummer Night's Dream” 


CENES from the new opera by Benjamin 
Britten which had it first London per- 
formance at the Royal Opera House on 2nd 
February, where it was rapturously received. 
The opera was originally performed by the 


English Opera Group at the Aldeburgh 
Festival in June 1960, with the composer 
conducting. “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” is most skilfully adapted from 
Shakespeare’s play by Peter Pears and 
Benjamin Britten, with the emphasis strongly 


placed on Oberon and Tytania and the fairy 
kingdom, and the opera has been cleverly 
directed by John Gielgud, with striking 
scenery and costumes by John Piper and 
lighting by William Bundy. 

There have been a number of cast changes 
since the Aldeburgh production, the most 
notable being Geraint Evans as Bottom, the 
American counter tenor Russell Oberlin 
as Oberon and Joan Carlyle, who now sings 
Tytania. George Solti conducted brilliantly. 





Oberon (Russell 
Oberlin) takes the 
flower which Puck 
(Nicholas Chagrin) 
has brought him at 
his command, and 
plans to squeeze the 
juice of it into Ty- 
tania’s eyes when 
she lies asleep, so 
that when she wakes 
she will fall in love 
with the first person 
she sees. Oberon 
and Tytania have 
quarrelled over the 
Indian boy, her 
page, whom Oberon 
wants in his retinue. 


Demetrius (Andre Turp) pursues Her- 
mia whom he loves into the wood 
outside Athens. He is himself pursued 
by Helena (Irene Salemka) who, in spite 
of his unkindness to her, loves him to 
distraction. Hermia, compelled by 
Athenian law to marry Demetrius, has, 
on the instigation of her lover Lysan- 
der, fled with him from the city. Deme- 
trius and Helena are observed by 
Oberon, King of the Fairies, and the 
lady’s plight touches his heart. 


To the glade where 
Tytania lies sleeping 
come the Rustics led 
by Peter Quince, to 
rehearse the play 
they are to present 
at the Wedding 
Feast of Theseus 
and Hippolyta. 
Puck, observing 
them, takes the op- 
portunity of placing 
an ass’s head on 
Bottom. When his 
companions see him 
thus transformed 
they run away in 
terror. In the picture 
Kenneth Macdonald 
(Snout), Joseph Ward 
(Starveling), Michael 
Langdon (Quince), 
Geraint Evans (Bot- 
tom), David Kelly 
(Snug) and John 
Lanigan (Flute). 





Tytania wakes from her sleep and seeing Bottom falls in love with him. 

Her fairies are sent to fulfil his slightest whim. Oberon, meanwhile, gets 

from her the Indian boy and eventually manages to sort out the tangle Puck 
has mischievously created between the four mortal lovers. 


Bottom, safely restored to his friends, performs with them the play 

“Pyramus and Thisbe” before Theseus and his court. Thisbe (Flute) is 

seen mourning the death of her lover, Pyramus (Bottom). In the picture 

L to R, Margareta Elkins (Hippolyta), Forbes Robinson (Theseus), Flute, 

Bottom, Quince, Demetrius, Helena and Louis Quilico (Lysander) with 
Marjorie Thomas (Hermia). 








**Les Deux Pigeons’ 


at 


Covent Garden 


@ SCENES from Frederick Ashton's new balict to music 
by Amdré Messager with décor and costumes by 


Jacques Du 
below left 

Elizabeth A 
from his sw 


t. Above: The Gypsy encampment and 
bristopher Gable as the Young Man and 
lerton as the Gypsy Girl who lures him away 
cart. Below right: Christopher Gable with 





Lynn Seymour as the Young Girl, now happily reunited. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 





European Festivals in 1961 


A GUIDE FOR VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND OVERSEAS 


HE extension to the Channel Air Bridge, 
which will lift passengers with or with- 
out cars from Southend not only to Calais, 
Ostend and Rotterdam as before, but also 
to Lyons, Strasbourg, Diisseldorf and 
Bremen, will bring many European festivals 
within closer reach of intending travellers 
and appreciably reduce motoring time. The 
new “ Carvair” is shortly to be brought into 
service to supplement the “ Bristol.” The 
cities of Tours and Dijon are among others 
to which this service is expected to be ex- 
tended. In addition, the Compagnie Air 
Transport, controlled by French Railways, 
will take over Silver City Airways routes 
and introduce new connections between the 
Midlands, the North of England and Scot- 
land and the Continent, while Cunard Eagle 
Airways will operate passenger services be- 
tween Manchester and Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Italy, Belgium and Norway. 
7 

FRANCE 

Full programmes of the Fifth Season at 
the Theatre of the Nations (8th April to 8th 
July) will be printed in the April issue of 
THEATRE Worip. Details of the festivals 
listed below and others still to be announced 
can be obtained from the French Govern- 
ment Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, W.1 
Aix-en-Provence. 13th Festival (9th-3Ist 
July). World premiére of the Félicien Mar- 
ceau- Henri Barraud opera Lavinia (20th 
July), The Magic Flute, Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Dido and Aeneas, 11 Combattimento di Tan- 
credi and L’Incoronazione di Poppea. 
Angiers. 28th June - 2nd July. Drama Fes- 
tival. 
Avignon. 
15th July. 
Bendor. 
Besancon. 


15th Festival. T.N.P. plays from 
Nuits de Bendor (August). 

14th Festival. 7th-17th Sept. 
Bordeaux. 12th “Mai Musical” (Sth to 
20th May). World premiére of the Anouilh- 
Jean-Michel Damase opera Colombe, and 
Le Cardinal d’Espagne (Comédie Frangaise). 
Bourgogne. Les Nuits de Bourgogne, 3rd 
June to 15th August. 
Carcassonne, Ist to 15th July. 
champs Company. 
Divonne-les-Bains. 
Lyon-Fourviére. 


Jean Des- 


26th June to 12th July. 
16th Festival (19th June to 
3rd July) features Philoctetes, Castor and 
Pollux (Rameau) and an opera by Scarlatti. 


Marseilles. 
Menton. 


Ist to 10th July. T.N.P. plays. 
12th Festival (ist to 14th August). 


End June. Classical plays. 
Monte Carlo. 3rd Festival (22nd July to 9th 
August) at the Prince’s Palace. World 
Premiére of the Grunwalder-Dumesnil Opera 
Sardanpale (25th April). 

Montélimar. Mid-July. Dramatic art. 
Orange. Chorégies in the Roman Theatre 
(29th July to Ist August). 

Saint-Remy. Provencal plays and operas 
(23rd to 25th July). 

Strasbourg. 29th Festival (16th to 27th 
June), features Capriccio by Stuttgart Opera. 
Vaison-La-Romaine. End July. Festival of 
Comedy in the Roman Arena. 

Versailles. First “ Mai de Versailles” (3rd 
to 28th May). Marie Bell in Esther, opera- 
ballet by Auric. 

Vichy. 24th June to 2nd July; 22nd to 30th 
July; and 19th to 27th August. Tannhduser, 
Madame Butterfly, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, 
L’Aiglon (Ibert - Honneger), Gétterddmmer- 
ung (Bayreuth Company), Netherlands and 
Brussels Ballets, and the Roger Planchon 
and H. Doublier Companies. 


Montauban. 


GERMANY 

Bayreuth. 23rd July to 25th August, 50th 
Festival. New Tannhduser (23rd July). 
Berlin-East. 30th Sept. to 14th Oct. Fifth 
Festival. Frau Flintz (Berliner Ensemble) 
and the Brecht-Dessau opera Herr Puntila 
und sein Knecht Matti (Komische Oper). 
Berlin-West. 24th Sept. to 10th Oct. Ilth 
Festival. Opening of the new Deutsche 
Oper. 

Munich. 50th Opera Festival (13th Aug. to 
9th Sept.). Friedenstag (Strauss), Doktor 
und Apotheker (von Dittersdorf), and Elegie 
fiir Junge Liebende (Henze). 

Ruhrfestspiele. 3ist May to 16th June. 
Thirty dramas including Wallenstein trilogy. 
Schwetzingen. 20th May to Ilith June. 
World premitre of Henze’s Elegie fiir Junge 
Liebende and Paisiello’s Barbiere di Siviglia 
(Komische Oper). 

Wiesbaden. International May Festival (ist 
to 22nd May). Krenek’s Das Leben des 
Orest; Teatro Massimo, Palermo, in J Puri- 
tani, La Bohéme; Brussels Ballet; Belgrade 
Opera in Prince Igor and Prokofiev’s The 
Gambler; and Otto Zoff’s Kénig Hirsch at 
the “Kleines Haus” (17th May). 


AUSTRIA 
Bregenz. 2ist July to 20th August. 


(Continued on page 54) 


World 





**We're Just 
Not Practical’ 


TWO scenes from the new 


Theatre Royal, Stratford, E., on 

23rd January. The play was pro- 

duced by Joan Littlewood with 

setting designed by John Bary. 

Music is by Ronnie Franklin and 

lyrics by Ronale Franklin and 
John Junkin. 


Right: Barbara Ferris and 
Brian Murphy as the en- 
gaging young couple who 
get the basement room of 
a large house rent free on 
condition that they act as 
caretakers and keep the old 
and temperamental boiler 
going. He is a writer and 
hopes to find peace and 
quiet. Below: Roy Kinear 
(left) as one of the inhabi- 
tants, a foreign composer, 
who continually disturbs 
the young writer’s peace. 


Pictures by Jeff Vickers 














TO COUGH ees 
OR NOT TO COUGH |, i, 


~—that is no problem! ys 


Cardinal offence, and embarrassment, among 
theatre-goers is coughing. Yet it is NO problem 
if you take Potter’s Catarrh Pastilles. 
have a wonderful power to soothe the 
irritated membranes of the throat and stop coughing. 
Many stage folk use them persorally and one can 
readily appreciate how essential it is for actors 





for the relief, and usually the prevention, 
of coughs and colds. See how Potter’s Catarrh 
Pastilles will benefit YOU. 


POTTER'S 
CATARRH i - 
PASTILLES ik 7 


You can feel them doing you good. gg 


A 


Leading stockists of 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
by 


MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON W.C2 Telephone: GER 2945 





8°52} Where to Dine 


\ pes & We R 


before and after the Theatre 


ecommend these Restaurants 





LEON?S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant." 

EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - CERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 


Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 


, ae 


Hotel and Restaurant 


LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table d’'Héte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 
large and varied menu 


Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Beotys Restaurant 
Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
WEStern 8525/5395 


Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 














‘ Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘ Not necessary 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily 
Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed 








“Xs 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
foods in delightful surroundings 


THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 
Vegetarian 
Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 











In the heart of London’s Theatreland 


Fully licensed until midnight 


17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD.. WC2 


(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 


RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 





Report from Paris (Contd. 

At the Antoine, Marcel Achard’s latest play 
is packing in the bourgeois theatregoers. 
It is called L’/diote, which might be translated 
as The Country Bumpkin (Female variety). 
Annie Girardot is the country skivvy, whom 


circumstantial evidence almost succeeds in | 


saddling with the crime of having murdered a 
local boy. The tension of the play, and all its 
humour, derive from the mental contortions of 
the very Gallic young investigating magistrate, 
who little realises how easily he can be twisted 
round the finger of the defendant, or of any of 
the other cardboard characters of a frothy and 
unpretentious little thriller. Equally difficult 
to get tickets for are Dear Liar, adapted by 
Cocteau from the Kilty version of the Shaw- 
Campbell letters, with Pierre Brasseur and 
Maria Casarés, and Roussin’s Les Glorieuses, a 
modern farce, unusual in that it is written in 
rhymed alexandrines! 

At the Opera, Viadimir Bourmeister (from 
the Stanislavsky-Danchenko Theatre in 
Moscow) has produced Swan Lake in the same 
version which his theatre is noted for and which 
was last seen in Paris when the Russian dancers 
were there five years ago. It is a compendium 
of realism and imagination which sorts ill with 
the stylised and almost abstractionist settings 
and, alas, somewhat inelegant costumes, of 
Dimitri Bouchéne, which were conceived for 
an earlier and totally different production. In 
spite of this, Peter Van Dijk, a German dancer, 
and Josette Amiel, Parisian ballerina, do 
wonders in the leading roles of Siegfried and 
Odette-Odile. Most astonishing of all are the 
precision and technical brilliance of the corps 
de ballet after weeks of drilling by the Russian 
choreographer. Some of the lifts are breath- 
taking. Let nobody say that French dancers 
are inferior to any other when hard put to it. * 


We Recommend 
These Restaurants 


London's Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 
40 Rupert Street, W.1, Tel. GER. 1056 
and 
144 King's Road, Chelsea, Tel. KEN. 4951 
Open 12-11.30 p.m, Suns, 12.30-11 p.m 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pizza NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913 Noon-midnight. Fully licensed. 














Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Doucias 
Author of ‘Well Let's Eat" 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
Taste D’HotTe LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 


Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 














FOR SERVICE AND REAL ITALIAN CUISINE 
C.C.F. Finders and American Dinner Ciubs 


La Drimavera Restaurant 
19 FRITH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
12 noon-3 p.m. Telephone: Sundays: 
6p.m.-l2p.m. Gerrard 6688 6 p.m.-12 p.m. 





LEY ON’S : 


91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 ‘a 
GERrard 5875 


Full) Licensed * Open Daily 
( inc. Sundays) 12 to I! p.m. 








RUN FOR THE THEATRE BY THE THEATRE 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
18 Monmouth Street 
London W.C.2 
Specialities: Soups, Salads and Coffee 
Open 10 a.m.-12.30 p.m Tel.: Tem. 6220 











Have you been to 


“THE EG@ Gar 


A few doors from the Haymarket Theatre 





BFurepean Festivals 1961 
Bregenz (Austria) (Conid.) 
premitre of Zuckmayer’s Der Schelm von 
Bergen, Gipsy Baron, Fra Diavolo, etc., etc., 
and Romeo and Juliet ballet on floating 
Stage. 

Erl. Passion Play (28th May to 24th Sept.). 
Salzburg. 26th July to 3ist August. World 
premitre of the Wagner-Régeny - Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal opera Das Bergwerk 
Falun, ldomeneo, Cosi Fan Tutte, Il 
lio, Don Giovanni, Rosenkavalier, 
Boccanegra, Jedermann, 
Milliondr. 

Vienna. Eleventh Festival (27th May 
25th June) has unifying theme of “ Freedom 
in the Drama ™ and coincides with the 1961 
Congress of the International Theatre Insti- 
tute (Sth to 11th June); besides prize-winning 
plays to be announced, Curtmantle (Fry). 
Caligula (Camus) by Burgtheater, Hdllen- 
angst (Nestroy) by Josefstadt, Libussa (Grill- 
parzer) by Volkstheater, Der Arme Heinrich 
(Hauptmann) in open-air Jesuit Church, and 
Turandot, Helen Hayes (New York), Diissel- 
dorf, Zurich, Schiller (Berlin) and Atelier 
(Paris) companies; Schénberg’s 
Jacob's Ladder (\6th June). 


(Contd. 
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ITALY 

Florence. 24th Maggio Fiorentino (6th May 
to 30th June). World premiére of M. Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s Merchant of Venice, Verdi's 
Attila and Don Carlos, Murder in the Cathe- 
dral (Pizzetti), Lohengrin, Arabella, London 
Festival Ballet, Helen Hayes Company. 
Perugia. 16th Sagra Musicale Umbra (9th 
to 23rd Sept.), includes Mystery Cycle by 
Milan Piccolo and T.N.P. 

Spoleto. Third Festival of the Two Worlds 
(end June - early July). 

Venice. Drama Festival (10th to 30th Sept.) 
Verona. 39th Opera Festival in the Roman 
Arena (20th July to 15th August) 


SPAIN 
Granada. 


10th Festival (22nd June to IstJuly). 
Santander. 10th Festival (Ist to 31st August). 


SWITZERLAND 

Lucerne. From 16th August to 9th Sept. 
Zurich. The 1961 Festival (June - July) 
announces world premitre of the Nikos 
Kazantsakis-Bohuslav Martinu Greek Pas- 
sion, Britten's Dream and Sutermeister’s 
Raskolnikoff at the Opera, and “German 
Weeks ” at the theatre, with Berlin Schloss- 
park, Munich Kammerspiele and Stuttgart 
Staatstheater, and German authors’ readings 
on 4th, 13th and 25th June. 
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OTHER FESTIVALS 


Athens. Ist August to 10th Sept. Plays by 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristo- 
phanes; opera and ballet. 

Baalbeck. (8th July to 3rd Sept. Scapin 
and Brittanicus (Comédie Frangaise), Opera 
di Camera di Milano, including Zeffirelli’s 
production of L'Incoronazione di Poppea 
the Royal Ballet, and Lebanese Folklore 
Company. 

Bergen. 25th May to lith June. Shake 
speare’s Heroines (Barbara Jefford), The 
Wild Duck (Bergen), Dear Liar, The Milky 
Way (Gothenburg), Cant (Oslo), Norwegian 
Folklore Companies. 

Bucharest. Second International George 
Enescu Festival (10th to 20th September) 
Budapest. International Bartok 
(25th September to Sth October). 
Copenhagen. Royal Ballet and Music Fes- 
tival (15th to 30th May). 

Dublin. 10th to 24th September. 
McKenna in one-woman Hamlet. 
Dubrovnik. 12th Festival (10th July to 24th 
August) The Miser (Drzic), Dubravka 
(Gundulic), The Lovers (anon., 17th century). 
The Parvenue (Sterija), Hamlet, Twelfth 
Night, Maitre Patelin, Zrinjski (Zajc), Orfej 
(Gluck). Lucretia (Britten), etc., etc. 
Helsinki. |ith Sibelius Festival (6th to 12th 
June) 

Holland. 14th Festival (15th June to 15th 
July). Nozze di Figaro, Benvenuto Cellini 
Simone Boccanegra, Turandot and (Wupper- 
tal Opera) Cardillac; Elckerlyc, Caucasian 
Chalk Circle, Mazowsze Ballet and Piraikon 
Theatre Companies, The Importance of Be 
ing Oscar, etc., ete. 

Prague. l6th “ Prague Spring™ (12th May 
to 4th June). Musa Djalil (Djiganov), Svato 
pluk (Suchon), Hippodamie (Fibich), Zuzana 
Vojirova (Pauer), The Kingdom of Hans 
(Ostreil), The Lantern (Novak), The Indomit 
able (Kalas), Mirandolina (Martinu), Marysa 
(Burian), Jenufa and Mr. Broucek’s Adven- 
tures (Janacek), The Story of a Man (Pro- 
kofiev). and Mussorgsky, Smetana, Dvorak, 
etc., etc. 

Stockholm. Ninth Festival (4th 
June) Don Giovanni, Rake's 
Falstaff, Alceste. 


Festival 


Siobhan 


to 16th 
Progress, 


OVERSEAS FESTIVALS 
Vancouver, B.C. 
(June). 

Stratford, Ontario. 7th July to 19th Anat, 
with The Pirates of Penzance 


International Festival 





Theatre 
on 
Reeord 


by Roy Plomley 


LIONEL BART. the well- 
kao and 


(Portrait by 
Pamela ( handler) 


HE only time Lionel Bart has featured 

in this column as a recording artist was 
when he played “ The Busker™ on the non- 
theatre-cast disc of Fing's Ain't Wot They 
Used T’Be (H.M.V. CLP 1358) and it may 
not be generally known that he created this 
part in the theatre. The rdle was a last- 
minute inspiration of Mr. Bart's, after the 
dress rehearsal of the first production at the 
Royal, Stratford. Warning members of the 
cast that he was going to make two or three 
unrehearsed entrances during the perform- 
ance, and would they kindly give him room, 
he went on and ad-libbed one of the richest 
pieces of characterisation in the play. 

All this is a rather irrelevant preamble 
to discussing Bart for Bart's Sake (Decca 
LF 1324.) On this disc, Lionel Bart sings 
nine of his own songs. There are two from 
Fings. two from Lock Up Your Daughters, 
one from And another thing, and four 
from nowhere in particular. Mr. Bart has 
an engaging delivery, a good ear. no voice 
and an excellent sense of timing. The show 
songs are very much better than the others. 
which include an interminable piece called 
Newmarket Nightmare. 

There may come a day when Mr. Bart will 
follow Mr. Coward on the international 
cabaret circuit. 

All the singers these days are singing 
Somebody's Song Book, and the latest is 
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Margaret Whiting with The Jerome Kern 
Song Book. (H.M.V. CLP 1418/9.) Most 
of the songs on these four sides are senti- 
mental, and Miss Whiting has had the good 
sense to sing them simply and sentimentally. 
Russell Garcia provides appropriate orches- 
tral support, and the whole effect is very 
pleasant. 

There is a third E.P. disc in the series, The 
Art of Lote Lenya (Philips ABE 10236), on 
which she sings more of Kurt Weill’s theatre 
songs. There are two songs from Happy 
End, with lyrics by Brecht—the haunting 
“Surabaya Johnny” and the unromantic 
“ Matrosen Tango “—and others from “ Der 
Silbersee” and “Das Berliner Requiem.” 
Lote Lenya is one of the great artists of the 
gramophone. 

The first vocal selection from The Music 
Man to reach me is an E.P. of five songs by 
Edmund Hockridge, with the Peter Knight 
Orchestra and Chorus. (Pye NEP 24135) 
* Seventy-Six Trombones” made a bigger 
impact on me than any show tune for years, 
and on this disc it is given full value. 

It is a common practice, after a suitable 
lapse of time, to break-up the content of a 
successful L.P. record and re-issue it in the 
form of two or three E.P. discs. It is rare 
to find this process operating in reverse, but 
it has happened in the case of Excerpts from 


(Continued overleaf) 





CCORDIANIST, taking up residence in ltaly carly 
in 1961, secks engagement there. also in neighbour- 
ing countries. All enquiries to—Box No. 638 
LACKPOOL. Cen. Superior Self-contained Fiaticts, 
Suitable Four Persons.—F. Chapman, 154 Albert 


ASTER and Summer Holiday Drama Schools. 
4 Seven-day Courses covering Acting Technique, 
improvisation, Speech, Make-up, Fencing, Production, 
etc. Director: Marian Naylor, Leatherhead Repertory 
Theatre, Surrey and Studio Theatre. Kensington, 
Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from— 
Registrar. Mrs. B. Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, Barnes, 
Tel. inquiries: WIM 2161. 
| ex SALE—in excelient condition, numbers of 
“ Theatre World” from 1925 to 1956. Inquiries 
-Box No. 635. 
NOR SALE—* Theatre World,” 
January 1961. except October 
and July 1947, March and June 
1957. Offers to--Box No. 636 
| SALE" Theatre World,” 
Offers to-—-Box No. 637 
F°% SALE—* Theatre World.” 
1956 and February 1958-February 
the lot or individually.—Box No. 639 
IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid two figure 
major applicants. ——a 
mark House, London W.C.1 
} IGH BLOOD PRESSURE. The valuable properties 
of Rutin are well known. Take it in “* Rutivite ™ 
tabicts 6s. 10d. from—Health Stores, Chemists or 
direct from Rutin Products Lid., Wokingham, Berks 
ARGE comfortable room, ncar King’s Cross.— 
George Fierstonc Music Centre, 356 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. Tel: NORth 4224. 
N ARINE MOUNTINGS LTD., 
Nr. Swindon, have vacancies in their Military 
Band for Flute. Oboc, Clarinet, Cornet, Horn and 
Euphonium pila)crs Other instruments considered 
Good bonus carnings possible, together with Band re- 
taining fee Age limit up to 40 years. Apply— 
Musica! Director 
geet yee te New Dick Whittington Script to 
suit professional production. Approved rcading. 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenuc, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn. 
——— IS OUR BUSINESS. Origina! scripts 
complete with comedy and music.Ted Lewis 
(W) 16 Mythop Road, MARTON, Blackpool 
PANTHER PANTS! 30 denier nylon brief, black 
lace trimmed. Panther pattern. W. 2 pairs 10s. post 
Oriental Headsquares, silk/rayon, pastel florals 
2 post free.—Fashion Fiesta (T.W.), 32 Upper 
Berkeicy Strect, W.1 
EVOLVERS AND PISTOLS, firing bianks 
Send s.a.c. for list.—Burgo, 70 Bethel 
Norwich 
QUAResAaS and 
\ 2ist/28th August 
beautiful Somerset 
Tutor: Duncan Ross 
Theatre School 
only Fee £12 
liminster, Somerset 
‘ONGS- -Monos., 
\ Ss.—James Atlas 
Camterbury 
‘UNTABLE Acts for “ Stag” 
\ London and Home Countics 
fees, and photo if possible 
Letters Only to—Warwick Price, 
West Hampstead, N.W.6 
HINKING OF TAKING A “ PUB"? 
lems made casy. Send 3d. stamp-—W/S, 
Road. Buxton. Derbys. 
TERSATILE, ATTRACTIVE, EXPERIENCED. 
Vocalist /Guitarist required for act Please write 
Secretary, 117/20 Abbey Road, N.W.8 
TOUNG PEOPLE interested in Dramatic 
Dance Production invited write for 
Harme! Sudios, 37 Ferncroft Ave., N.W.3 


to 
October 1941 to 
1944, April. June 
1948 and October 
1944-1951 inclusive 
1952-April 

Offers 


January 
1961 


studies for 


North Wroughton. 


free 
2 wor 8s 


only 
Strect 


the Stanislawsky 
Residential course at the 
College for Adult Education 
Principal of the Bristol Old Vic 
Vacancies for 5 men and S$ women 
Apply——Warden, Dillington House 


Method 


Jokes, 
New 


Lyrics, 
°°”) 


etc. Monster Parcel 
Huttington, Lane 


shows and Cabaret 

Please state lowest 
No singers required 
1S Lyncro*t Gardens, 


Your prob- 
27 Dale 


< 


Modern 
training .— 
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Theatre on Record 
‘The New Moon,” * White Horse Inn” and 
‘The Girl Friend.’ (Fontana TFL 5112.) 
This L.P. disc features four songs from each 
of the three shows, sung by Doreen Hume, 
Bruce Trent and the Michael Sammes 
Singers, with Johnny Gregory and _ his 
Orchestra, and each set of songs was origin- 
ally issued as an E.P. 

The songs are well presented, especially in 
the case of the four from The Girl Friend 
(which I remember commending in their E.P. 
form) and this disc is recommended to all 
who like to listen to nostalgic show tunes of 
the “twenties and early ‘thirties. * 


(Contd.) 


Keheoes from Broadway 


inroads of unscrupulous adventurers 
Several of the white gentry, including the 
villain of the piece, fall in love with the girl 
of the title. She is technically a slave, but 
treated practically as one of the family. 

Boucicault, despite certain florid passages 
in keeping with popular stage works of his 
time, was a perceptive, sympathetic writer 
The Phoenix treatment emphasised socio- 
logical or documentary elements of the play, 
Result was an intriguing amalgam of basic 
sincerity and implausible dramatics, pro- 
viding insight into the handling of a contro- 
versial theme by a non-intellectual playwright 
contemporary with the period. 

Theatre on the international level received 
attention at New York City Center with 
presentation of Goethe’s Faust, Part One 
(the play, not the opera) by Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus of Hamburg, staged by 
Gustaf Grundgens. Here was opportunity 
to view a traditional European acting com- 
pany interpreting a literary classic. For 
those who did not understand German, 
small transistor radios with earphones were 
available, transmitting explanation of situa- 
tions and dialogue as the play progressed 
Staging combined dramatic novelties such 
as jazz music and dancing with a highly dis- 
ciplined technique of naturalism in acting. 
Notable was the superb co-ordination of 
physical gesture and movement with the 
spoken passages. * 


(C ontd.) 





Italia Conti 
Stage School 


(Licensed Agency) 
tus from: 

ADDRESS 

AVONDALE HALL 


Pro. 
NE 


LANDOR ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9. BRI: 4971/2 








THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


chien £3 teimes — AMERICA’S LEADING 
ne 5S eee THEATRE MAGAZINE 


The ideal method of preserving 8 Each monthly issue 

your copies oye the we script 

Pe Pa of a current stage hit... 

11/- (including postage) PLUS news Qian 

Obtainable from: - B acy mga : he 

worid—articles and adout 

Theatre World leading theatre ecnnalisias, 

Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
London EC4 £4 6 0 


SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 


% CORONA ACADEMY London, W.C.2 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 
Modern approach to theatrical career, in E V A N S P L A Y S 
cluding practical ere — Training 
(arranged for by Corona Agency) N . 
i vaila f _— 

Students admitted from 16 years of wt orn for performance 
age. Ali subjects including Classical Gilt and Gingerbread Lionel Hale 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, ; ‘ 2 ; 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. The Grass is Greener (restricted) 

Free Scholarships granted to out- ones 
standing Applicants H. & M. Williams 
All Communications — The Secretary, The Long and the Short and the Tall 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4 Willis Hall 

Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 its fa 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 





















































FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYs | | Webber - Douglas School 


Established 1830 DRAMATIC ART LTD 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE Principal: CEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


is the quarterly review that brings you the me 
latest news about al! our new plays, and 
gives interestng information about plays tc FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
ee OS ee SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
receipt of application 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD ‘FD, 82" APPLY SECRETARY 
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26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON we2 Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantie 2958) 














THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer: Margaret 
* FOR BOOKS? Halstan; odiey Goodall; jack ie (of the 


BOO INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
A 

KS RECORDS MUSIC SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 

119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 

Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 
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SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ye or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not 
arrange mow for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
nstructions for delivery of 
‘Theatre World" anywhere 
n the world 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 4") will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 


Write today t 
The Circulation Manager 
* THEATRE WORLD "’ 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





FEBRUARY 1961 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

The Bride Comes Back 

The Lion in Love 


JANUARY 1961 

The Duchess of Malfi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 

Toys in the Attic 

Chin-Chin 

Billy Liar 

NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 

OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 

The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


SEPTEMBER 1960 

A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 

The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 

The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage tc India 
The Gazebo 


MAY 1960 
Inherit the Wind 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow That Girl 


APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used t'Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 
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